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ISTORY is, many ways, its own interpreter, and this 

is, perhaps, specially true for the great characters the 
past. time goes men seize afresh some aspects those 
who have passed, and thus, although with some risk reading 
their own ideas into what was, after all, very different, they 
come understand things better. The biographies Gregory VII 
are illustration much the point. Johann Voigt’s Hildebrand 
als Gregor der Siebente und sein was written when the 
papacy was restoring its vigour, and hesketched with great clearness 
the growing freedom the church from state control, claim 
for which, the end, led demand for the church’s supre- 
macy over worldly powers. These were, held, the impulses 
which led great struggle which Gregory’s papacy found 
its place climax. Voigt, whom interpreted the 
English public, may have been, Giesebrecht said was, 
lacking historical criticism and the power generalization, 
but the same able critic affirmed that had once for all done 
away with the view Gregory ecclesiastical 
Possibly, however, this was not done completely Giesebrecht 
fancied. 


1815, revised 1846. The preface the second edition interesting. 

For Bowden Newman had great admiration and urged him interpret Voigt 
for English readers. See Letters and Correspondence Newman, ii. 15, 120, 271, 
320, 322. 

Giesebrecht, Die deutsche Kaiserzeit, iii. 1077. Meyer von Knonau’s Jahr- 
des deutschen Reiches unter Heinrich IV. und Heinrich there very full 
review the literature about Gregory VII down that time (1903). Dom 
French translation (or rather new edition) Hefele’s Concilien, vol. 
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After Voigt, his Papst Gregor VII. und sein Zeitalter 
(1859-61) gave view Gregory pontiff, after long 
preparation, building new ecclesiastical state which was 
embrace all western lands. Towards this view he, like his pre- 
decessor, was driven the tendencies and events his own day. 
was followed Villemain whose Histoire Grégoire Septiéme 
(1873), spite the great expectations had aroused and 
the author’s reputation, need only mentioned. French historical 
scholarship had not then reached its present foremost place, and 
the work, which sometimes inaccurate and the whole in- 
effective, more valuable literature than history. 
vols., 1889), gave the biography somewhat closer setting. 
his mind Gregory, upon the basis the Cluniac reforms, 
started campaign against simony and built new spiritual 
democracy. was Cluny what Napoleon was the French 
Revolution. But this work, voluminous detail and with ample 
knowledge some sides, such the story the Normans 
Italy, was means final. 

Then Martens, his Gregor VII., sein Leben und Wirken 
(1894), brought the discussion the great pope many the 
most striking qualities, good and bad, German scholarship. 
had learnt expect German scholar would make, 
full use the authorities, although with caprice and self-com- 
placency. cut away many accretions which had grown round 
the kernel truth. But carried his scepticism too far, and 
some his conclusions were very doubtful. Moreover, was 
not sufficiently constructive, and was deeply interested 
correcting mistakes which other historians had made that 
gave real picture Gregory himself. But was well 
that long-accepted tradition should shaken vigorous 
attack, and the work, even irritating, indispensable 
for all who wish study one the greatest medieval 
popes. 

The impulses towards new and fuller use original authori- 
ties, accompanied with adequate textual and historical criticism 
them, were felt even more deeply outside such biographical 
studies. German scholars were producing those large and ably 
edited collections sources, our indebtedness which intensifies 
our sorrow for much that German historians have said and done 
late. Among the sources for the life Gregory the collection 
his letters, known the Registrum, was admittedly the most 
important, even needed, and indeed caused, most discussion. 
The second volume the Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum was 
the Monumenta Gregoriana (1865) which Jaffé brought together 
the 360 odd letters the Register and others which had 
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collected elsewhere these added the Liber Amicum 
Bonizo, bishop Sutri. Controversy had arisen about the letters 
was difficult reconcile the view which they gave the 
pope with that which had become traditional the ambition, the 
scheming, and the lack scruple upon which the accepted view 
laid stress were hardly found the letters, with their 
hints deeply religious and suffering and many writers 
accordingly supposed them collection made defence 
Gregory and contribution the controversial literature 
his time. The study the many polemical writers the day 
was also growing and soon produced the magnificent volumes 
the Libelli Lite Jaffé’s edition the Register, for which 
received much help from Giesebrecht, was, were, by-product 
the more voluminous labours. not possible give here 
full account the discussion about these letters enough 
say that historians growing numbers and with greater 
confidence came accept them our most trustworthy and 
important evidence. Hauck, accordingly, his Kirchenge- 
schichte Deutschlands (vol. iii, Leipzig, 1906), did not hesitate 
use them such. Martens had not taken such favourable 
view them held the collection incomplete selection 
from the official Register with which had been placed other 
things very different 

This tendency historians accept the Register authentic 
and, therefore, first-rate importance has been justified more 
lately. Peitz his Das Originalregister Gregors VII. (Vienna, 
1911) asserted result fresh study the Vatican MS. that 
was nothing less than the original Register Gregory’s pontifi- 
cate, opinion which earlier Jesuit scholar, Lapétre, had 
suggested but not supported. His argument now generally 
and although the new edition, which has promised 
us, has been delayed the war, the letters, and, consequence, 
the Dictatus (Reg. ii. 55a) and the Commentarius (Reg. 1), may 


Libelli Lite Imperatorum Pontificum saeculis XII conscripti, i-iii 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 1892-7). 

See Giesebrecht, Registro VII emendando (Brunswick, 1858). Besides 
Jaffé’s introduction the Register reference may made Peitz, Das Originalregister 
Gregors (Vienna, 1911), where some account the discussion given. See 
also Poole, Lectures the History the Papal Chancery (Cambridge, 1915), 
124 seq. 

See his excursus ii, vol. ii, 298 seg. The Dictatus Papae held collection 
not due Gregory himself (see excursus iii, vol.ii, 314). The Commentarius electionis 

Bresslau, his Handbuch der Urkundenlehre (2nd ed., pp. 107-8 and note, 
pp. 740-1), awaited the verdict Erich Caspar, which has been since given lengthy 
paper ‘Studien zum egister Gregors VII.’ Archiv, xxxviii (1913), 143-226). 
Caspar does not accept all the minor statements made Peitz about palaeographical 


details, but agrees with his main result. There must have been also Register 
Privileges (see Poole, op. cit., 
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now used without any reserve. The Register must taken 
precious survival papal register, and thus have clear and 
strong foundation upon which construct history the 
pontificate, and still more, for trustworthy view Gregory 
himself. 

The effect the stricter investigation and wider study 
sources easily seen the larger works which deal with the 
period. treatment the policy and work the 
great pope very different and different scale from that 
earlier writers, and especially for German affairs, which are 
closely intertwined with papal history, should never neglected. 
The same may said Hauck’s Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands 
(vol. iii, Leipsic, 1906). Its treatment Gregory expressly 
founded, already said, upon the letters, and the result 
brilliant character sketch, which probably, indeed, too brilliant 
for the truth. But makes use many monographs and utilizes 
with the writer’s well-known skill the results many out-lying 
researches. For mere events excellent, somewhat 
summary, guide: the interpretation the events, and 
the application the character the pope that 
most interesting and the same time open criticism. 

conception, Meyer von Knonau’s Jahrbiicher des deutschen 
Reiches unter Heinrich IV. und Heinrich (i-vii, 
1909). Its detail narrative and reference microscopic 
the many difficult questions arising from the study the 
tudinous chronicles and sources are fully dealt with, often 
appendices. single work useful for chronological 
arrangement Gregory’s papacy. But perhaps inevitable 
with writer such care for detail, the judgements delivered are 
sometimes halting and inconclusive. can learn what men 
did, but not easy understand their policies discern 
their motives. Nevertheless, when look back from the reading 
this work the earlier biographies already noticed, can 
see once the great progress which historical study has made, 
and the same time are forced feel the varied nature and 
the complexities the problems that have settled. There 
are many smaller matters that must settled before can 
deliver complete, even tentatively complete, judgement 
upon Gregory VII, whether pope man. 

One illustration the change historical treatment least 
must given. When Milman wrote his brilliant account the 
struggle between Gregory and Henry was led into error 
the then current view that the pope not only furthered but possibly 


Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, vol. iii (4th ed.). 
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caused the Saxon revolt order retaliate upon disobedient 
emperor for raising strife Italy. But there another reason 
why, nearly Milman reached greatness, this particular part 
his work cannot stand. always read his original authorities, 
habit which has not been followed some later English 
writers the subject. And amongst these authorities was 
specially attracted Lampert Hersfeld. Medieval writers 
are often terse, full merely local details, that one, who like 
Lampert, attempted larger sweep and fuller narrative, was 
accepted with much faith had been modern and 
secondary authority to-day. Thus Milman too readily followed 
Lampert. is, however, the unfortunate truth that the medieval 
writers who are most interesting are often the most treacherous 
guides. When they seem share the excellences modern 
journalists, their taste for dramatic scenes, their happy choice 
vivid detail, must careful lest they also share their 
defects and are writing with purpose. More than one scandal 
about the popes the tenth century, for instance, can traced 
Luitprand who had something the turn for brilliance which 
possessed special correspondent, and, for the days Hilde- 
brand, Bonizo, his Liber Amicum, recalls the frankness and 
inventive charm Georgian diarist. And Lampert had his 
own ends serve: had strong dislike the Emperor 
Henry IV; had liking, almost strong, for the great 
bishop, Anno Cologne looked most things just they 
affected the interests his own great monastery; never 
let himself cut short story negotiation councils 
the lack accurate information there were speeches which 
might have been spoken, even they had not been truth, 
and they could always expressed the words the Vulgate 
the more classical phrases Livy. Modern writers have learnt 
use such medieval writers with cautious criticism. And much 
excellent work has been done preparing the field for them such 
editions Holder-Egger has given Lampert one way make 
our task easier, even another way they warn its difficul- 
But unfortunately while have discarded the methods 
past generations have either accepted their traditional 
views, or, what just unsound, have rejected them without 
examination. 

Lamperti Monachi Hersfeldensis Opera, edited Holder-Egger (in Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum, Hanover, 1894). This excellent edition, which is, times, 
too severe upon Lampert. See also his ‘Studien Lambert von Hersfeld’ 
Archiv, xix (1894), pp. 141 and 507 There significantly long upon 
the trustworthiness Lampert Meyer von ii. 791-853. 

For Bonizo’s untrustworthiness see Jaffé, Reg., 577 seq.; Watterich, 


Pontificum, xxiii-xliii; Poole, Benedict and Gregory VI, Proceedings 
the British Academy, viii. seg. and Martens, also passim. 
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Both the preparation and criticism material, then, and 
also its constructive presentation, immense advance has been 
made. almost impossible imagine ourselves without the 
guidance Duchesne’s Liber Pontificum, Jaffé and Potthast’s 
Regesta Pontificum, and Kehr’s Regesta enlarged and rearranged 
different plan. 

article! some years ago tried give general view 
the setting which Hildebrand’s life was placed; was 
time which the Teutonic races and the old Roman civilization 
were combining form the medieval states. Here and there 
rulers—ready make the most their position and their rights 
sound and not always selfish instinct—were building little 
states and becoming centres new order. The principles 
were mainly due the Roman element: the form which 
they were clothed, the details were, the Teutonic element. 
those states, but inthe separate field the church, the medieval 
papacy was akin. Its growth, this very different sphere, had 
analogies with the secular states whose progress easier 
trace. The feudal consolidation the Papal Patrimony? and 
the transformation the Ecclesia Romana into the Curia 
were parts it. 

Legal studies have thrown perhaps even greater light the 
eleventh century than other periods. Side side with the 
dark picture church abuses have the coherent figure new 
legal conceptions threatening change ecclesiastical offices into 
purely secular appointments. The nomination bishops 
the king, their investiture along with the words accipe ecclesiam 
tended make the episcopal oversight gift from the king, and 
was indeed often repaid money. The conception the 
private church one built landowner, which appointed 
priest, had the same effect over wider field smaller 
such churches were bought and sold private property, and 
was task difficulty for bishops, even they cared it, 
recover their lost canonical control. this process decay 
under the influence new legal conception, absolutely opposed 
the idea the church spiritual body, which has been 
well investigated whose researches give the true 
background the campaign against simony great and 

important for are the admirable works Paul 


Church Quarterly Review, June 1910, 414 seg. For his earlier life see Poole, 
Benedict and Gregory V1, and for the family Gregory VII 

Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, iii. 244. 

which Gerhoh Reichensberg objected: Libelli Lite, iii. 388 and 439. 

Die Eigenkirche als Element des Kirchenrechtes (Berlin, 1895). 

See Scharnagl, Der Begriff der Investitur den Quellen und der Literatur des 
Investiturstreites (Stuttgart, 1908) Kirchenrechtl. Abhandl., ed. Stutz, For 
the private churches’ and simony see Ch. Quart. Rev., June 1910, pp. 415-18. 
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Fournier upon the canon law. has discussed with great 
fullness the False which were first widely used and 
appealed the popes the days Hildebrand. This work 
has since followed with excellent study Burchard 
Worms, whose vivid sense ecclesiastical organization had 
marked effect upon the German church, and furthered what 
may called its canonical reformation revival. Ecclesiastical 
laws, the canons councils, were rightly appealed guides 
for conduct. probable that was while Germany with 
Gregory VI? Hildebrand first came into touch with this 
certainly sojourned and his letters often 
speaks, might expect, the decrees the holy Fathers 
Moreover urged Deusdedit and St. Peter Damiani 
(the latter collect the passages which bore upon 
the papal conversation, Bruno Segni tells us, 
often enlarged upon the life Leo and the things which 


See his Etudes sur les fausses décrétales (Louvain, 1907), reprint articles 
the Revue Histoire ecclésiastique, the reappearance which scholars look with 
sympathy and expectation. For Burchard see the same review, xii. 451 For other 
references see Peitz, Das Originalregister Gregors 276, note 

Wazo Liége, canonist repute, delivered his Sententia Gregorio 
‘Summum pontificem nemine nisi solo Deo diudicari debere.’ See 
Watterich, Vitae Pontificum, 79. This should connected with the story that 
Gregory deposed himself: see Poole, Benedict and Gregory For 
German influence upon Hildebrand see Sackur, Archiv, xviii (1897), 139-41. 
For Hildebrand and canon law see Fournier, Premier Manuel canonique 
Réforme siécle (Rome, 1894), 57. 

Cum nobis visitationis frequentius impendendum putemus qui recordationem 
disciplinae, qua tempore antecessoris vestri ecclesia Coloniensi enutriti sumus, 
specialem sibi inter ceteras occidentales ecclesias dilectionem impendimus et, sicut 
adhuc Romanae Ecclesiae filii testantur, tempore beati Leonis papae Treverensi 
episcopo pro honore ecclesiae vestrae, quod isdem beatus Leo aegre tulit, viribus totis 
restitimus.’ This passage has great interest for the biography Hildebrand. 

See Kulot, Die Zusammenstellung Grundsdtze (Dictatus 
Registrum Gregorii VII (Greifswald, 1907), Intr. (p. and 

Frequenter postulasti, Romanorum pontificum decreta, vel gesta 
percurrens, quicquid Apostolicae sedis auctoritati specialiter competere videretur, hinc 
inde curiosus excerperem atque parvi voluminis unionem novae compilationis arte 
conflarem. Hanc itaque tuae petitionis instantiam cum ego neglegens flocci penderem 
magisque superstitioni quam necessitati obnoxiam iudicarem.’ The passage (in 
Migne, P.L. Opp. Damiani, ii. 89-90) quoted Meyer von Knonau, 
ii, 549, note Watterich, Vit. Pont. 219. 

All references much discussed for the Dictatus Papae (in Reg. ii. 55a). But Peitz 
has made this controversy out date. 

See Bruno Segni (Life Leo Watterich, Vitae ‘Multa 
nobis beatus Gregorius Papa, cuius superius mentionem feci, hoc viro narrare 
solebat, quo ea, quae usque modo dixi, magna parte audivisse memini. Qui 
quum nobis audientibus aliquando ipso loqueretur, coepit nos increpare 
praecipue, mihi videbatur (siquidem oculos habebat), quoniam beati Leonis 
facta silentio perire pateremur quod non scriberemus, quae Romanae ecclesiae 
gloriam multis audientibus forent humilitatis 
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tended the glory the Roman Church. This regard for the 
men whose deeds had known, and for those past decisions 
the church which often refers, sprang out strong 
feeling for the historic past. quite true that men that day 
often seem blind followers precedent, but are probably 
mistaken thinking this. The past had much teach them 
came them with lessons order and continuous life, 
and these lessons were exactly what their own day, disorderly 
and tumultuous, with tangled threads beginning life knotting 
themselves into disorder, needed most all. Hildebrand had 
vivid sense the past and its importance for his own day, and 
this was one part his great respect for canonical legislation 
regarded merely legislation. should not forget, however, 
that had higher importance for him, because embodied the 
authority the church, which spoke for God. The point which 
concerns here that may see this characteristic 
Hildebrand’s result his stay Germany where canon law was 
studied. 

This historic sense, and this regard for church authority, 
centred for Hildebrand, for most others his day, strong 
regard for the Roman see. All the incidents the election and 
journey Rome Leo illustrate this: the False Decretals, 
now for the first time accepted large scale, laid stress the 
power the pope and the place Rome the head world- 
wide jurisdiction. place had more traditions official 
system and order been more kept alive than Rome: apart 
from all its other claims place could compete with the 
home orderly traditions, which were most precious world 
disorder striving arrange itself 

One characteristic his regard for canon law Hildebrand 
Fournier, his discussion Burchard already spoken of, com- 
ments the absence him any jealousy dislike the lay 
power. His view was that the sacerdotium and imperium might 
well work together and were indeed called upon so; 
accepted civil decisions authoritative. This view would not 
have satisfied Cardinal Humbert, although Damiani would not 
have rejected had been carried out Germany under the 
Ottos and Henry III was carried out England under 
William and Lanfranc. And shall see later Hildebrand, 


Dr. Poole remarks, ante, vol. xxxiv, 11, the moderation and common sense 
which Roman councils had learned from long experience’. Much the same might 
said the conduct official business and habits even the tenth century 
had not destroyed the traditions administration Rome, and meetings synods 
Rome stimulated the life there. See Poole, The Papal Chancery, 130, quoting 
Caspar (see the latter’s paper Peitz Neues Archiv, xxxviii. 215). 
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when became Gregory VII, did not any means despair 
carrying out along with the young Henry IV. The church 
then appeared Gregory divinely ordered society, working 
out its life and authority the purposes God. Hence came 
his great regard for its laws, and his desire make once more 
real coherent body. came his papacy more with sense 
mission than with wish for power. 

legal studies have given new setting for the character 
Gregory VII, those Roman and papal administration have 
done much for us. close reading Bresslau’s work its: 
Papal along with later publications his, essential 
for the papal history the eleventh century. With Leo 
come time change the Roman Chancery the papacy 
itself. For time the archbishop Cologne appears chancellor 
even when the work done others. pope was longer 
Roman official had exert his influence over wide sphere 
western Thus purely administrative matters, 
others more important, find new departure with the 
reforming German popes. not necessary follow the 
various and slighter changes down the accession Gregory VII: 
reference Bresslau and Poole sufficient. But should 
noticed that under Victor find Hildebrand for 
time the chief evidently the leader the 
chancery, although not chancellor. Thus Hildebrand 
among the administrative officials whose importance body 
was growing.® 

this connexion worth turning what know his 
earlier years. was brought from infancy, himself 
tells the Then left Rome along with Gregory VI, 


Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre fiir Deutschland und Italien, vol. 2nd ed., 
1912. For matter related our subject see 232 seq. 

See and for the Register Gregory VII, See the same 
Benedict and Gregory Proceedings the British Academy, vol. viii, 
the most important contribution papal history for some time, and also (in the same 
volume) Imperial Influences the Forms Papal Documents. See also his Names 
and Numbers Medieval Popes’ this Review, xxxii. 470-92. 

Poole, The Papal Chancery, 65. 

Bresslau, 234 But there letter from Siegfried Mainz 
No. (p. 30), which Hildebrand seems addressed chancellor. 
1057 his place taken Aribo. See Poole, Papal Chancery, 67, 

Roman administration see Halphen, Etudes sur Administration Rome 
Moyen Age and Duchesne, Les Premiers Temps Pontifical. 

Reg. iii. (addressed St. Peter) quem infantia nutristi’ iii. Inter 
quos duo familiares nostri, Albericus Cincius, ipsa pene adolescentia Romano 
palatio nobiscum nutriti’.; vii. (to William England) quia sanctus Petrus 


puero domo sua dulciter nutrierat’. Cincius appears head the 
1084. 
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unwillingly; tells 1080 when excommunicating 
Henry IV: but more unwillingly still did return with 
Leo IX. leave Rome with pope who was passing into 
exile was not welcome prospect, and here, the other cases, 
may take that Hildebrand sacrificed his own wishes the 
command authority. leave his early home for foreign 
land could not easy, and this explains the first invitus. 
But what can explain the magis invitus his return with 
Leo IX? have hint the explanation his letter 
Anno Cologne,? whom speaks the remembrance 
the training which the time your predecessor were 
nourished that is, Cologne. And Bruno Segni his life 
Leo carries the explanation little Bruno expressly 
connects the German sojourn Hildebrand with his entry into 
the Benedictine Order. Whether was monk not has been 
much discussed had not been there would have been little 
point his enemies addressing him apostate 
explanation which best fits all facts, and itself probable 
enough, that Hildebrand, while Germany, did become 
monk. There was nothing those days make departure 
from the monastery into the busy world startling would 
have been later discipline was less regular, and what later 
became matter for dispensation was then much more matter 
rule, but cause mental and spiritual difficulty. Anno 
Cologne left his see for strict monastic Hildebrand, the 
call duty, or, indeed, the bidding ecclesiastical superior, 
may have left monastery for more active life. But would 
not without spiritual struggle (much such St. Boniface 
went through), which, moreover, could not fought out once 

Reg. vii. 401 ‘quia non libenter sacrum ordinem accessi; invitus ultra 
montes cum domino papa Gregorio abii, sed magis invitus cum domino meo papa 
Leone vestram specialem ecclesiam redii, qua utcunque vobis deservivi: deinde 
valde invitus cum multo dolore gemitu planctu throno vestro valde indignus 
sum collocatus’ (this again addressed St. Peter). See Poole, Benedict and 
Gregory (pp. 24-5). 

Reg. 79, already quoted, above, 135, 

autem diebus erat ibi monachus quidam Romanus, nomine, 
nobilis indolis adolescens, clari ingenii sanctaeque religionis. Iverat autem illuc tum 
discendi causa tum etiam alieno religioso loco sub beati Benedicti regula militaret 
Watterich, Vit. Pont. 96-7. probable the ibi refers Worms. The passage 
need not taken strictly imply that Hildebrand left Rome with the view 
Benedictine discipline. That was rather the result. Gregory’s stay Cluny, for 
which there evidence, see Martens, Gregor ii. also Miss Smith, 
Cluny and Gregory VII, ante, 

Especially War Gregor VII. (1891). his Gregor 
li, app. 252. 

Henry Gregory VII Worms): Haec series nostrae epistolae 


Hildebrandum monachum’, and Henricus non usurpatione sed pia Dei ordinatione 
rex Hildebrando iam non Apostolico, sed falso monacho’: both Watterich, 378. 
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for all, but which would come upon him from time time, 
sometimes with lessening, sometimes with growing, strength. 
Surely there are traces this his letters, more especially 
first and towards the end. 

this struggle see other traces not own choice 
says, did enter the priesthood.’! So, too, his election 
the papal chair, With violent hands they carried into the 
post apostolic rule, which was far from equal.’? was 
with perfectly genuine feeling unworthiness and with deep 
sense responsibility that took the chair St. Peter. 
not easy for enter into the inner feelings the new pope, 
faced world disorder and strife, torn himself long 
desire for spiritual rest such Anno Cologne had turned 
yet called the busy work secular clerk, busied with the 
care the chancery, employed finally archdeacon, governing 
the city (as are told) well, and even organizing the militia, 
putting through the alliance with the word, 
deeply plunged cares, really secular carried the courts 
the temple, have time for the making his soul 
peace and quiet. Such might natural one for youth 
trained the Lateran, but was one which Hildebrand, fired with 
the growing monastic spirit his day, would have liked avoid. 

Thus reach the question Gregory’s outlook upon the 
world when reached the papal throne. Much work has been 
done this connexion Professor Bernheim, whose own 
has been followed number pupils .working 
Greifswald under his direction. The central point the influence 

Reg.i.3. The office was thrust upon him, says, invito valde 

Annales Romani, Watterich, 217 Ildebrandus archidiaconus per 
missionem Nykolai pontifici perrexit Apulea Riczardum Agarenorum comitem, 
ordinavit eum principem, pepegit cum foedus, ille fecit fidelitatem Romane 
ecclesie dicto Nicholao pontifice, quia antea inimicus infidelis erat tempore Leonis 
pape.’ 

Begriffe des Mittelalters Lichte der Anschauungen Augustins’ 
Deutsche Zeitschrift geschichtl. Wissenschaft, Neue Folge, 1896-7. Among the 
dissertations his pupils the most useful are: Sielaff, Studien VII. 
Gesinnung und Verhalten gegen Heinrich Jahren 1073-80 (Greifswald, 
1910) Heinrich Was versteht Gregor unter und wie wendet 
diesen Begriff einzelnen praktisch (1910) Georg Orthmann, Papst Gregors VII. 
Ansichten den Weltklerus seiner Zeit (1910); Bernhard Messing, Papst Gregors 
den Kléstern Richard Hammler, Gregors Stellung Frieden 
und Krieg Rahmen seiner Gesamtanschauung (1912); Otto Meine, Gregors 
Auffassung vom Firstenamte Verhdltnis den Fiirsten seiner Zeit Willi 
Lubberstedt, Die Stellung des deutschen Klerus auf Generalkonzilien von 
Inwiefern sind die gegen Gregor VII. Wormser Bischofsschreiben vom 
Januar 1076 ausgesprochenen Vorwiirfe berechtigt (1907). These are varying 
merits, but they all have good points. There are others less value. Another useful 


dissertation (not from Greifswald) Die Legaten Deutschland zur Zeit 
Heinrichs und Heinrichs V., Otto Schumann (Marburg, 1912). 
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St. Augustin upon western thought, especially the eleventh 
century, and mainly through his Civitas Dei. There has been 
some argument the extent this influence, but the view 
Bernheim, that was fundamental and far-reaching, recom- 
mends has been illustrated many details, and above 
all supported study Gregory’s letters, the special 
words which appear again and again, and the conceptions 
which lie behind the phrases and equally with them 
The notes the kingdom God earth are 
this kingdom that the Devil with its opposed notes 
Inobedientia. take but one these 
words, Justitia.2 used the letters some 200 times, and 
all the critical letters plays But easily possible 
trace the word shortly through Gregory’s letters. the 
commentary upon his election described most abun- 
dant lover equity and righteousness’ (aequitatis 
praestantissimum amatorem). one his first letters says 
set such place that, willing unwilling, are com- 
pelled proclaim all races, most especially Christians, truth 
with much later date describes the papal commission from 
Christ St. Peter and his successors divine privilege and 
hereditary right’): the succession the Apostolic seal charge 
laid upon his successor bear help all the oppressed, and 
fight against the enemies God for defending righteousness.® 
letter quoted later the alternative placed before Henry 
And the time (May 1077) when was thinking 
journey into Germany decide between Henry and Rudolf 
speaks the duty his office ‘to discuss the greater matters 


Die Stellung Augustins der Publizistik des Gregorianischen Kirchenstreits 
(1888). seems make probable that book extracts from St. Augustin was 
largely used. Much his thought could learnt from Gregory the Great. 

This word used the Epistle the Romans has had controversial 
history. One naturally thinks Luther’s use it, and the admirable catena 
medieval passages with the word, put together Denifle his Luther und Luthertum, 
vol. pt. (ed. Weiss, 1906): Die Schriftauslegung bis Luther 
Dei und Romans 17, magnificent piece work. 

Greifswald dissertations mentioned above, especially those and Sielaff. 

10. Muchas his own words elsewhere (see 137, note Gregory 
spoken ‘in gremio huius matris ecclesiae pueritia satis notabiliter educatum 

the Lombards, Reg. loco positi sumus, velimus nolimus 
omnibus gentibus,maxime Christianis, veritatem iustitiam annunciare compellamur’. 
The translation righteousness’ best suits and used throughout these 
pages for 


Reg. viii. 57, 511 (to dated 1083 Reg. (see below, 144). 
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the churches and settle them the dictation 
So, too, the following letter, addressed all the faithful 
Germany, states the object his journey as, after investi- 
gation the case, ‘to carry help him whose side righteousness 
lies for the governance the the well-known letter 
William England the word repeated four times, and the 
king, noted for his many virtues, commended above everything 
for his doing and favouring Again, bishop 
phrase, forsake righteousness the shipwreck the soul 

Opposed these notes the kingdom God are those 
the kingdom the Devil: Inobedientia. 
Thus the swperbia Henry that most dwelt 
‘he has risen with unheard-of against St. Peter’s 
church,’ and the same word used describe his action the 
second excommunication Such examples might 
multiplied difficult not believe that Gregory VII applied 
the world his day the conceptions the great Father the 
West. had been the special task St. Augustin hand down 
the new races the great traditions the Roman Empire, and 
interpret for them the Christian thought which had grown 
through many generations: had not been for him both 
these might have been lost the turmoil changing world. 
Gregory VII brought them again before the men his day: 
there need credit him with any deep knowledge theology 
with any special powers thought. But was man versed 
affairs, the business the secular world was moulded 
according the will God. Gregory did not ascend the papal 
throne, such the conclusion may draw, with any special 
plans ecclesiastical ambition. But had deeply rooted 
belief, the apocalyptic vision his day, the duty Christians 
their several places work out the righteousness God, 
shown them the laws had given. 

and politician that may difficult imagine him expecting 

enim, quia nostri officii apostolicae sedis est providentiae, maiora 
ecclesiarum negocia discutere, dictante iustitia Reg. iv. 23. 

Reg. iv. ‘Cum vestro consilio, qui Deum timetis Christianum fidem dili- 
gitis, aequitatem causae utrimque praebere auxilium, cui iustitia 
regni gubernacula favere dinoscitur 

Reg. iv. 

Hugo Die, Reg. viii. 41. 

39. the bishops among the Saxon rebels, December 1073. worth 
noting that appeals them give discordia and pursue concordia, The stress 
laid upon places rather the side the king than the rebels. 

From the excommunication Henry (February 1076): (Heinricus) 


contra tuam ecclesiam inaudita superbia Reg. 224. 
See Reg. 402. 
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rather than hoping that all men would rally round him this 
fight for righteousness earth. The practical politician has 
found himself often deceived, often thrown back from his 
goal, that reckons for the badness and the corruption men. 
But the simpler believer, the enthusiast principle, apt 
overrate the power his belief over other men, the kindling zeal 
his own enthusiasm. Gregory had his belief, and should 
not forget that had also vivid belief that God who had called 
him his post would give him the strength and power fulfil its 
responsibilities. this which gives dignity his utterances 
because feels himself inspired St. Peter that feels 
sure can carry out his mission hence St. Peter that 
appeals critical moments, such the Imperial excom- 
munications St. Peter not only helps his successor the pope, but 
will also help earthly Indeed, Gregory feels himself 
almost reincarnation St. Peter. this strength, and with 
the memory past successes, political and diplomatic, behind 
him, with the enormously bettered state the papacy fresh 
his mind, entered upon his task. 

But early his reign disappointment came him. Hugh 
Cluny, his chosen friend many troubles, pours out his 
heart unmeasured grief and world-wide sadness hems 
Looking around him saw scarcely any bishops ruling their 
people for love Christ and not for worldly ambition. And 
among the worldly princes knew not any who put the honour 
God before their own and righteousness before profit. was 
dark and his disappointment grew until his 
death-bed spake the well-known words iustitiam odivi 
iniquitatem, propterea morior exilio. But the force the refer- 
ence often misunderstood the stress laid here all his 
words and deeds upon could have made things easier 
for himself compromising principles: the measure his 
righteousness was given the exile which had come. 
was declaration the faith which had lived was not 
complaint the injustice God. 


pass from the general principles which Gregory was 
led some special parts his action may looked at. Among 
the difficulties which had inherited from his predecessor, 


Sancho Aragon, Reg. Quia domino Iesu Christo confidimus, 
quia beatus Petrus apostolus, quem dominus Iesus Christus rex gloriae principem 
super regna mundi constituit, cui fidelem exhibes, honorem desiderii tui 
adducet, ipse victorem adversariis tuis efficiet’. For Gregory himself and St. Peter 
see Reg. Hugh Cluny, potestate beati Petri michi valde indigno com- 
missa’, &c. For full collection passages see Martens, ii. 

Reg. ii. 49. 

For the badness bishops see also Reg. 42, iv. 11, the former. 
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two, closely bound together, concerned the emperor: these 
two were the disputed election the archbishop Milan, and 
the excommunication Alexander five imperial counsellors 
for simony. The death Guido (23 August 1071), described 
made difficult position more difficult still. had resigned his 
see and Henry had nominated successor, Godfrey, whom 
neither the pope nor the Milanese were ready recognize. The 
interests and views the pope, Henry IV, and the citizens 
differed greatly about election. city had the old custom 
popular election, glorified the memory St. Ambrose, 
gained greater hold. the eyes the emperor, the archbishop 
Milan was his most important vassal northern Italy, and 
was therefore prepared nominate that see did 
those Germany, and nominated, political considerations 
would naturally weigh with him most. For the papacy, Milan 
was obstacle its full supremacy Italy: papal legates, 
working along with the popular party reform, had been busy 
there late, and the promptings both purity and policy 
recommended opposition the imperial nomination, which was 
dead against canon even had some precedents its 
favour. Milan populace and papacy worked together, and 
hence there was likelihood papal control arousing, did 
elsewhere, and later generally, popular dislike. Therefore, 
when the populace elected Atto, Alexander readily approved 
the new candidate was frightened into renouncing his claims, 
but the pope encouraged him persevere and confirmed his 
election. Henry IV, however, refused, even the pope’s request, 
recognize him, declared Godfrey properly chosen, and asked 
the Lombard bishops consecrate him. the Lent Synod 
1073 Alexander excommunicated five leading counsellors the 
emperor for their action and simony. This was attack upon 
the imperial power, even was justified church law. The 
death Alexander (21 April 1073) left this complicated 
difficulty for solution his successor. 

Thus Hildebrand, when became Gregory was once 

Monum. Gregoriana, 639. 

See Church Quarterly Review, July 1910, and note. Giesebrecht’s excellent 
paper Die Gesetzgebung der rémischen Kirche’ the hist. Jahrbuch, 1866, 
ought finally have killed the still repeated mistake that Gregory VII was the first 
pope legislate against lay appointment and investiture. was essential the free- 
dom the church that lay influence thus exercised should made harmless. Primitive 
canons ordered election clergy and people. Popular election was open great 
danger simony. The investiture struggle was merely phase longer struggle and 
its importance often overestimated. hope dealt with Capt. Brooke. 

There tendency, especially among the pupils Bernheim, attribute the 


choice the name Gregory regard for Gregory the Great. But there are strong 
enough reasons for keeping the other view that was chosen through regard for the 
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placed opposition the young king, and that matter 
which was equally vital the imperial interests and the freedom 
the church. was position which called for all the energy 
and skill experienced statesman. Moreover, the busy hand 
death had taken away many who had long played great parts 
St. Peter Damiani had died February 1072, foreseeing the 
strife come Christmastide 1069 Duke Godfrey the Bearded 
and March 1072 Adalbert Bremen; Christmas 1072 
Anno Cologne had asked relieved from business state, 
and until his death December 1075) lived retirement and 
under strict monastic discipline, varied only one striking emer- 
gence. Henry IV, who had taken all business into his own 
hands 1065, and Gregory VII were left face face and almost 
alone. 

The new pope was means ready give Henry 
hopeless still less was determined force his own will upon 
him begin struggle the end. His firm faith and his 
varied experience combined make him both courageous and 
hopeful. Writing May 1073) Godfrey the Hunchback, 
duke Lower Lorraine,? speaks his wish for Henry’s 
present and future glory, intends send ambassadors him, 
with great hope that the king will hear his advice and fatherly 
monitions. If, the other hand (which does not expect) the 
king proves obstinate, ready lengths, ‘for cursed 
the man who restrains his sword from blood’. Thus Gregory 
ready follow, without fear favour man, the path God 
has marked out for him, but also ready work well with the 
king, and trying bring about that very result. Some six 
weeks (24 June 1073) later Gregory, Beatrice and 
Matilda Tuscany, speaks his intention uphold iustitiam 
unfortunate Gregory VI. Dr. Poole, his article Names and Numbers 
Medieval Popes’, ante, xxxii. 470-92, rightly rejects the association with Gregory 
the Great. would more natural look the nearer pope and him Hildebrand 
was bound special loyalty. 

Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, iii. 751, note 

9(p. vero mentem nostram desiderium plene cognoscere 
potes: quod, quantum Domino sapimus, neminem eius praesenti futura 
gloria aut sollicitiorem aut copiosiori desiderio nobis praeferre credimus. Est etiam 
haec voluntas nostra: ut, primum oblata nobis opportunitate, per nuncios nostros 
super his, quae profectum ecclesiae honorem regiae dignitatis suae pertinere 
arbitramur, paterna eum dilectione admonitione conveniamus. Quod nos 
audierit, non aliter eius quam nostra salute quam certissime 
sibi lucrari poterit, tenenda iustitia nostris monitis consiliis acquieverat. Sin 
vero, quod non optamus, nobis odium pro dilectione, omnipotenti autem Deo pro 
tanto honore sibi collato, dissimulando iustitiam eius, contemptum non aequo 
reddiderit, interminatio qua dicitur: Maledictus homo, qui prohibet gladium suum 
sanguine, super nos Deo providente non veniet. Neque enim liberum nobis est, 
alicuius personali gratia legem Dei postponere aut tramite rectitudinis pro humano 


favore recedere.’ The appeal noted. 
11‘... iustitiam Dei; fortiter 
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Dei. reminds them how the Lombard bishops had openly 
consecrated Godfrey ‘symoniacum hoc excommunicatum 
atque damnatum’. The two faithful ladies are, therefore, 
avoid such prelates. The last paragraph the letter speaks 
the Here, again, speaks sending him ambassadors 
whose admonitions might recall him the inspiration God 
their common mother the holy Roman church. Here, again, 
prepared for stronger measures the king proves hard 
move, although this does not expect. Nothing more certain 
than that, indeed expressly says, the pope hoped lead 
the young king worthy government the émpire. 

Rudolf Swabia, who had been brought the 
Empress Agnes,? the pope writes from different point view. 
Here not concerned with reproof bishops who had com- 
mitted wrong. Upon William, bishop might urge 
resistance Godfrey and his consecrators. tells him 
prove himself ready fight ‘for the liberty holy church’, 
and show himself fellow-worker the holy Roman 
this can embracing and defending the statutes such 
church which has never strayed from the pathway the 
holy And the Lombards generally wrote the 
same mentioning the story St. Ambrose, appealing 
the authority the Roman church, your mother and you know 
the ruler all mater vestra totius Christiani- 
tatis sicut scitis magistra’): appeals the council which had 
met Rome, the authority St. Peter, and another place 
St. Peter and St. Paul. But for Rudolf not much 
exhortation support the Roman church which needed 
one bring the sacerdotium and the imperium into 
Then the empire would well ruled and the vigour the holy 
church established. the young king declared himself 
specially bound (we) had chosen him for king, and his father, 


pp. 22-3 ‘De rege autem, antea literis nostris accepistis, haec est voluntas 
nostra, eum religiosos viros mittamus, quorum ammonitionibus inspirante Deo 
amorem sanctae Romanae nostrae suae matris ecclesiae eum revocare 
condignam formam suscipiendi imperii instruere expolire valeamus. Quod nos, 
quod non optamus, audire contempserit, nos tamen matre nostra Romana ecclesia, 
quae nos nutrivit saepe filiorum suorum sanguine alios generavit filios, custodiente 
Deo exorbitare nec possumus nec debemus. certe tutius nobis est, defendendo 
veritatem pro sui ipsius salute usque sanguinem nostrum sibi resistere, quam, 
explendam eius voluntatem inquititate consentiendo, secum quod absit interitum 

The references for Rudolf are all collected Grund Die Wahl Rudolfs 
von Rheinfelden zum Gegenkénig (Leipsic, 1870): his bringing Agnes see 
pp. 1-12. 

19. The whole the letter merits quotation, but would too long. The 
expressions regard deserve special stress. 


VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIV. 
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the Emperor Henry praiseworthy memory, had treated him 
among all the Italians his court with special honour, and 
his death had, through Pope Victor, commended his son the 
Roman church. secure this concord begs Rudolf work 
along with Agnes and Beatrice and Rainald, bishop Cumae. 
And this Bishop Rainald,! again, speaks September 1073) 
his good will towards the king, who the head laymen, 
who king and who will be, God approves, emperor Rome. 
And secure between the Roman church’ and the 
emperor Rainald asked meet Rudolf his visit Lombardy 
that month. Anselm, elected bishop Lucca, writes 
the same date,? advising him abstain from investiture the 
hand the king until satisfies God concerning his communion 
with the excommunicated and things having been well settled 
may able make peace with us’. There seemed hope 
such result, for the Empress Agnes, the Countess Beatrice with 
her daughter Matilda, and Rudolf Swabia had the task hand. 

All these letters show Gregory keeping firmly the 
rules which laid down for him; but the same time 
more than hopeful, even confident, establishing concord with 
Henry and working well for the future. Nothing could 
further from the picture sometimes drawn pope coming 
his throne with settled plan for subjugating the emperor. 

But what justification had the pope for expecting complaisance 
and obedience from knew the value his help 
the king his dangerous plight, and had hesitation saying 
cannot say what messages from the king 
may have reached Gregory through the Empress Agnes and 
Duke Rudolf. One letter his has been lost, but another which 
remains conclusive for Henry’s Henry 


Reg. 20, 35. 

Reg. 21, 36. There repudiation investiture under proper conditions, 
But these are expected come about. 

Reg. ‘Quantum enim sibi possumus prodesse vel quantum, adiutorii 
manum subtrahimus, obesse, cito speramus apertissime cogniturum nobis- 
cum esse nobiscum operari evidenter These words need not imply 
victory over the king: agreement which suited the pope and Erlembald would 
suit them equally. Their cause was just and Henry might see so. 

appears from Gregory’s letter the Germans Greg., Epp. Coll. 14, 536) 
that there was more than one letter sent Henry the Qui cum saepe nobis 
devotas salutationes litteras mitteret,’ etc., and again, when things were going badly 
for Henry the Saxons’ revolt nobis direxit epistolam supplicem omni 
humilitate (p. 537). have (Reg. 29a) letter from Henry. This 
usually taken the second letter, which Gregory says: qua, omnipotente Deo 
beato Petro nobis valde culpabilem reddens, preces etiam obtulit quod sua 
culpa ecclesiasticis causis contra canonicam iustitiam decreta sanctorum patrum 
deliquisset, nostra apostolica providentia auctoritate corrigere studeremus: atque 
suam nobis per omnia obedientiam consensum fidele promisit adiutorium’ 
(Epp. Coll. 14, promise, goes say, was confirmed afterwards 
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confesses had not shown fitting respect all things the 
sacerdotium. But acknowledges his fault and seeks absolution. 
offers excuses for himself, the snares youth, the liberty 
his imperial power, treacherous advisers, but ‘he had sinned 
against heaven and before the pope and was not worthy 
called his son’. had invaded ecclesiastical rights, given way 
simony, and sold churches those who entered not the 
door but other ways. But now,’ goes on, ‘since 
ourselves and without your authority are not able correct 
the churches, concerning them also concerning all other things, 
seek most earnestly both for your counsel and help; most 
carefully shall keep your command all things. And now 
the first place for the church Milan, which our fault 
error, ask: that may corrected canonically your 
apostolic judgement Whether the fortunes Henry 
the Saxon conflict were their lowest not when wrote 
these words the pope had surely every ground for hope. 
has been asked whether the tales the king’s evil courses had 
yet reached the pope not: gossip such Bruno gives 
may may not have reached Rome, but Gregory, who was 
never inclined harsh towards penitents, was justified 
seeing one such penitent Henry. The story his disappoint- 
ment the end long, too long traced out here. And 
not object here so. 

But there are two main things which stand out. man 
affairs see the pope using the good offices all likely people 
bring him and the king into ‘concord’. usual, 
Gregory was hopeful, and hopeful with some justification from 
his experience. had great power managing was 
not St. Peter Damiani alone that fascinated and bent his 
will. was man affairs, but was something more. 
was man principles. has often been described merely 
politics and, perhaps, some modern statesmen have led 


the legates Humbert Praeneste and Gerald Ortia [see Schumann: Die 
lichen Legaten Deutschland (1056-1125), upon their stoles. See Doeberl, 
Zum Rechtfertigungsschreiben Gregors VII. die deutsche Nation vom Sommer 1075 
(Munich, 1891), seg. The question the two letters has been touched Floto, 
Kaiser Heinrich Giesebrecht, iii. 247. Reg. 24,24 September 
1073, there mention any letter from Henry, but Erlembald, September 
(i. 25), Gregory says, Henricum regem praeterea scias dulcedinis obedientiae plena 
nobis verba mississe, talia qualia neque ipsum neque antecessores suos recordamur 
Romanis pontificibus See Meyer von Knonau, ii. 268-9. 
might discussed whether Letter the first second sent Doeberl, 
contrary the usual opinion, takes the first. The point not great impor- 
tance for the points needed here, but, since the Saxon revolt went badly for Henry and 
made him more inclined submissive, the letter would more significant 
were the first than were the second. any case justified hopes, 
For the discussion also see Martens, 78-9 (less useful). 
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regard politics and principles too far apart. Gregory, 
all the same, had not policy independent men and events. 
The course took was that which, given the circumstances and 
the men dealt with, was the most likely bring his principles 
into practice. This different from the commoner view which 
describes him one who came the papal throne bent upon 
carrying out high papal still more different from 
that which depicts him unscrupulous schemer. But the 
application his principles depended upon circumstances, upon 
men, and upon localities. The differences which have been pointed 
out often between the policy Gregory Germany, France, 
and England imply lack principle, unscrupulous readiness 
make the most for the church himself out varying condi- 
tions. They arose from the application his general principles 
varying circumstances. 


The political and ecclesiastical conditions Germany were 
special and disturbed that question whether that 
land must look for the normal policy Gregory. After 
Rudolf had been elected anti-king there was period which 
the pope professed neutrality between the rivals; his sincerity 
doing has been doubted, but the opponents Henry, 
any rate, did not think was heartily upon their side. The 
letters given Bruno his Saxon War! are proof enough 
this. For myself should agree with Fliche? his excellent 
work the pre-Gregorians that the pope’s attitude was correct 
But the special and disturbed state Germany prevent from 
seeing there the normal type Gregory’s policy towards civil 
rulers. might better seek that England. Lanfranc 
had never come under the influence the newer ecclesiastical 
school typified Cardinal Humbert; belonged rather 
the party which included Burchard Worms canonist and 
Peter Damiani theologian, and saw objection fellow- 
work between Church and State, rather, speak more correctly, 
the ecclesiastical and civil magistracies. One letter his 
William has been already spoken there later 
which speaks the Conqueror and also deserves notice. ‘The King 
the English, although some things behaves himself not 
religiously wish, yet this respect, that neither destroys 


See Bello Saxonico, passim. 

Btudes sur polémique religieuse Grégoire VII; Les Prégrégoriens 
(Paris, 1915), 326 note. 

1081, Hugo Die and Amatus Oleron, Reg. viii, 28. For the relations be- 
tween Gregory and William see Martens, ii. Meine, Gregors Auffassung 
vom Fiirstenamte, See Zachary Brooke, Pope Gregory Demand for 
Fealty from William the Conqueror, ante, xxvi, 225. 
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nor sells the churches God’: that furthers peace and 
righteousness among his subjects, that refused treaty with the 
enemies Christ, that makes priests put away their wives, 
and laymen pay the tithes they these respects 
shows himself more approved and more honoured 
than other kings. And spite William’s sharp refusal 
fealty, spite Lanfranc’s refusal visit Rome often 
archbishop should, the pope remained good terms with 
both them. 

That should have done often! held sign 
weakness. far from this may claimed the direct result 
Gregory’s principles. Toaking who, being just and righteous, 
caring for the welfare the church, showed that belonged 
the kingdom God, much could forgiven. Even the laws 
against appointment and investiture laymen need not 
pressed over was matter arrangement, indeed 
happened the later middle ages, under very different conditions, 
between pope and king. But king who, his superbia 
and disobedience (which was the sin witchcraft), showed 
himself belong the kingdom the devil, nothing could 
forgiven until became penitent with him dealings could 
Thus Gregory’s great principle meant policy which 
varied with his classification of, and discrimination between, men. 
But for repentant civil rulers, just for repentant bishops, 
the path was made easy. Yet there were limits, and the eyes 
Gregory they were overstepped But should 
expect find Gregory’s principles resulting different policies 
towards individual kings. And the normal type his policy 
found, not Germany with its exceptional conditions and its 
wayward king, but England where the masterfulness William 
could not hide his real 


Martens, ii. (with reserve). 

The letter Anselm Lucca (Reg. 21) almost decisive this point. 
may remembered that the Roman Lenten Synod 1075 passed canon against 
lay-investiture. But although probably passed with reference Milan was not 
published once. See Church Quarterly Review, ubi_ supra, See 
Scharnagl, Der Begriff der Investitur, seq. 

There discussion the bearing Gregory’s actions and expressions upon 
political thought Dr. Carlyle’s History Mediaeval Political Theory the 
West, vol. iii (London, 1915), pt. ii, ch. The passages which Gregory speaks 
with favour civil government belong the years 1073-80. the well-known letter 
Hermann Metz (Reg. viii. 21) speaks the evil origin States. See also Gierke, 
Political Theories the Middle Ages, translated Maitland, for numerous 
quotations, The year 1080 turning point, and after that time Gregory saw 
evil nearly everywhere, rulers and clerics working there were excep- 
tions, good bishops were found, and there was ruler like William Gregory’s 
principles necessarily brought differences towards individuals. 

The claim made upon William England stands alone (as Mr. Brooke, loc. cit., 
points out) being based upon abstract claims made upon other sovereigns 
depends either upon precedent the donation Constantine. Martens, loc. cit., 
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would difficult, perhaps, point any part Gregory’s 
action which was markedly original. those business matters 
Rome which were important for the papacy and the 
world large his reign marks even had possibly 
been trained for official career, and had certainly been 
official himself. But two characteristics his mind gave 
his papacy its vast importance: the first was his power 
bringing together things which otherwise would have remained 
apart, and the second was the scope his vision. His cares 
and his interests ranged over wider field than had done those 
his predecessors, and over this large field the practical business 
side Roman diplomacy and administration was welded into 
coherent system consistent theory the church and its 
administrative head the papacy. The well-known extension 
the system Legates under him one instance what 
did, his development what was already use and its 
employment far larger scale, its direction upon deliberate 
system further the effective unity the church and the papal 
control. And while the centre, Rome, his papacy seemed 
end confusion and defeat, the threads which had connected 
the papacy with other lands, even remote, still remained. For 
Europe large the results Gregory’s papacy stood firm. 

One incident his closing years typical what was the 
weakness his power had been indeed with popes before.? 
The desertion 1084, when thirteen cardinals, three them 
Gregory’s own creation, and others left him, Hugo Candidus, 
the leader his election, had left him long ago, was blow 
his cause, and weakened immensely the side administra- 
tion: Peter the Chancellor; Theodinus his John, 
the head the college Peter the Oblationarius with 
all his staff save one Poppo, the head the college Regionarii 
with his whole staff; Cincius, the companion his boyhood, 
head the Judices, with all his subordinates John, head the 
school Cantors, with ali his staff; the prior the 
was wholesale official desertion, the causes which can only 
conjectured, but the effect which was certain. meant 
suggests that the papal gift banner William for the invasion was held basis 
Gregory used the feudal relation extend his influence for righteousness. 
may noted that while the oath taken Boniface was modelled upon that taken 
the suburbicarian bishops the form the oath which Gregory imposed upon 
metropolitans was copied with some alteration from the oath vassalage. 

pontificate Gregory VII was uneventful from the point view the 
Chancery’ (Poole, Papal Chancery, 71), and the details the Chancery did not 
interest other side see Peitz, Das Originalregister, pp. 214 and 219: 


Aber auch Gregor VII. hat fiir seine Zeit die Kanzlei reorganisiert.’ 
See Duchesne, Les Premiers Temps, 220. 


See Meyer von Knonau, iii. 525, where the evidence collected. Also 
Peitz, op. cit., 219. 
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defeat for the pope And yet pope had done more 
make the elsewhere. 

Thus, although historical study has carried further back for 
some things which were formerly held have begun with 
Gregory himself, although the increasing mass detail around 
has made his papacy stand out less uniquely than once did, 
the fascination his personality remains for what always 
was.2 are able greater justice his character. And 
one greater part the papal field, that which was outside 
Rome itself, his work was never undone. 


WHITNEY. 


curious find Petrus Pisanus, his Life Gregory going straight 
from the quotation the Commentary the election the attack Cincius 
(Christmas, looked very different the local Roman point view 
from what they did elsewhere. 

More might said about Gregory and Lay-Investiture. Letters later than those 
already quoted show that hoped reconcile his essential principle canonical 
election with some measure royal influence. The lay-investiture that was 
shut out entirely was that the private church see treated royal fief. 
But lay-investiture need not imply this. Thus find Gregory writing Henry 
December 1074 (Reg. ii. 30, causa Mediolanensi, viros religiosos 
prudentes nos miseris, quorum ratione auctoritate clarescat, sanctae Romanae 
ecclesiae bis (i.e. 1059 and 1053) synodali iudicio posse aut debere mutari 
decretum, iustis eorum consiliis non gravabimur acquiescere animum rectiora 
inclinare. Sin autem impossibile esse constiterit, rogabo obsecrabo sublimitatem tuam, 
pro amore Dei reverentia sancti Petri eidem ecclesiae swum ius libere restituas. 
demum regiam potestatem recte obtinere cognoscas, etc. And again (Reg. iii. 10, 221, 
dated December 1075, see Meyer von Knonau, ii. 579 167) writes him 
pravae consuetudinis mutatio commoveret, mitteres nos, quos sapientes 
religiosos regno tuo invenire posses; qui ratione demonstrare vel adstruere 
possent, quo, salvo aeterni Regis honore sine periculo animarum nostrarum, pro- 
mulgatam sanctorum patrum possemus temperare sententiam, eorum consiliis conde- 
scenderemus. Here too speaks the observantiam iustitiae. Even after the Lenten 
decree 1075 against lay-investiture, which was meant for the Milanese difficulty (see 
Scharnagl’s clear argument, would not shut Henry out filling bishoprics 
(see Scharnagl 32, Meyer von Knonau, ii. 455; Hauck, Kirchengesch., iii. 778 
and Doeberl, op. 42). The agreement which Gregory hoped reach would have 
anticipated the Concordat Worms. Scharnagl says rightly (p. 32): Das absolute 
Investiturverbot war eben fiir ihn nicht Zweck, sondern nur Mittel zum Hatte 
diesen, die Sicherung der freien kanonischen Wahl, auf irgend eine Weise erreicht, 
war bereit, dem wieder einen Anteil der Besetzung der Bistiimer 
was the case Bamberg (Reg. iii. and 7), and Henry was 
excommunicated 1076 general grounds more than investing bishops. might 
suggest that Gregory’s attempts increase the vassals the Papacy, analogy 
with the Papal rule Rome, was meant secure influence for righteousness 
over princes. did not press his demand upon William was because gained 
his end without it. Generally speaking, the importance the eleventh century 
watershed the history thought under-estimated. 
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Knights the Shire the 


Part 


1316 the sheriff Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire 
was Ralf Giffard, whom can say little except that 
was connected, though not very nearly, with men who this time 
were holding with the middle party. had land Devonshire 
hundred which was the hands Hugh Courtenay, who 
became member the council when the middle party came 
into power 1323 was pardoned for his adherence 
the rebels the instance one who had obtained his own 
pardon and restitution through the good offices the younger 
Despenser, who, will remembered, had not joined the court 
party until 

the members returned for Cambridgeshire, one, Swinford, 
has already come before another capacity, when saw 
some slight reason for connecting him with the 
had sat for Huntingdonshire 1302, 1305, and and 


was sit for that county again 1318 and 1319. 


would scarcely have been returned 1318 when Pembroke’s 
party was control affairs. simpler suppose that 
was chosen without reference his political views. This was 
the first and last time that sat for Cambridgeshire, but was 
tenant-in-chief the county and frequently employed 
administrative work there.* 

Baldwin Stowe held Long Stowe Cambridgeshire and 
lands Huntingdonshire and Wiltshire had been 
one the conservators the peace for the county and was often 
employed raising troops had done more parlia- 


Feudal Aids, 380; Tout, The Place the Reign Edward English 
History, Courtenay was probably royalist cf. Ramsay, Genesis 
Lancaster, 29. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, pp. 120, 236. 

Ante, pp. 30, 31. 

152; Parl. Writs, 168, 465. 

Feudal Aids, 149, 157. Writs, 465, 469; ii. 149. 
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mentary work than was usual these cases. was returned 
three times the later years Edward 1302, 1304, and 1306. 
had been returned Edward first parliament, but did not 
sit; the spring and autumn 1313, however, attended 
Westminster, and sat again the summer parliament 
1316. This was his last appearance. can find indication 
any political connexion, but the inference from his attendance 
parliament would associate him with the Lancastrians. 

The members returned parliament from Huntingdonshire 
1316 are dim figures indeed: Andrew Moigne can find 
trace, though William Moigne, who may have been his brother, 
appears pretty frequently and seems have been associated 
one time with the elder But this point can scarcely 
count for much. Andrew sat again the summer 1321. 
Cantilupe almost obscure Moigne. His first and last 
appearance parliament was 1316. was commissioned 
raise troops Huntingdonshire this year.2 had land 
Bedfordshire, the overlordship which was the Beauchamp 
family, but 1319 was removed from the office coroner 
Huntingdonshire being insufficiently The result 
again negative—the sheriff seems have been associated with 
the middle party, one the four members may connected 
with the Lancastrians, but others were indifferent and two 
them very obscure. face these facts surely impossible 
suppose that the choice these knights the shire was made 
with any reference the political situation the moment. 

may turn now Essex and Hertfordshire. The sheriff 


‘was Richard Perers. The available facts illustrating the 


situation and career this man throw much light the 
questions are discussing that they deserve considered 
some detail. They tend show, put the matter briefly 
the outset, that Perers, who was man considerable local 
influence and importance, strong partisan deeply involved 
the political movement his day, consistently treated the 
opportunity attendance parliament with contempt 
least indifference. 

The family Perers were established the region Cheshunt 
the middle the thirteenth century, and Richard’s patrimony 
seems have been Periers, sub-manor Cheshunt which was 
itself held the honour Richmond. 1316 acquired 
Knebworth from his mother-in-law, and, later, the manor 
Cheshunt itself was committed his keeping. There evidence 
that held land other counties well, Oxfordshire, Leicester- 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, 582. 
Cal. Fine Rolls, ii. 
Cal. Close 1318-23, Vict. County Hist., Bedfordshire, 251. 
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shire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and Kent. leaden seal bearing 
his name, and with some probability attributed him, which 
was brought light Stevenage, would further evidence 
his substance and local From 1314 until the end 
the reign was pretty constantly engaged administrative 
work Hertfordshire and Essex. was sheriff the two 
counties from October 1314 until the end November 1318, and 
again from November 1324 until September 1327. There only 
one other case the same man being reappointed sheriff these 
counties this reign, and held office only for two terms one 
year 1316 was one the knights appointed 
perambulate the forests, 1322 and 1324 was commis- 
sioned array men-at-arms Hertfordshire, and 1325 was 
inspector levies the same county. Between 1320 and 1326 
was four times commissioned conservator the peace 
striking fact, however, that seems 
never have acted any judicial capacity, nor even have 
received those hoc commissions oyer and terminer which 
were once frequent and much disliked this period. 
common with many like him was least once accused 
violence and 

Politically his connexion seems have been with the king’s 
cousin, John Brittany, earl Richmond, known one the 
more royalist earls down the closing years the reign; 
doubt the relation was first tenurial, for Cheshunt was held 
the honour Richmond. But 1322 Perers was going with the 
earl Richmond Scotland, and two years later went abroad 
with him. this occasion his letters protection seem have 
been issued Richmond’s direct request, indication that 
Perers was something more than mere follower’s follower 

Richmond deserted his cousin and joined the queen France 
and there are some curious indications that Perers 
followed his patron his adherence the party revolution 
and was able render them substantial service, and was duly 
rewarded. 1325 Richard Perers, described knight 
Essex was one the mainpernors the extent £300 for his 
sister-in-law Ela, widow the late James Perers. This lady 
had been required give security ‘that she will not send 
cause sent herself another any letter token 


Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 232, 236; Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. Cal. 
Charter Rolls, iii. 34, Vict. County Hist., Hertfordshire, iii. 114, 451 East 
shire Arch. Soc. Trans. iii. 195-6. 

See List Sheriffs. the changes sheriffs this time, see Tout, pp. 201-2. 

Parl. Writs, 11. 167, 609, 662, ii. 149, 168, 274, 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, 136. 

Ibid. 1321-4, 189; 1324-7, 56. 

Ramsay, Genesis Lancaster, 151. 
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messenger otherwise within the realm without, whereby 
scandal could arise the king his any damage the realm 
This undertaking with its reference communications outside 
the realm points straight the queen and Mortimer France.! 
Nor would surprising find that the widow Essex 
gentleman was furnishing them intelligence their friends 
England—we know that the gentry Essex and 
supported the queen when she Richard Perers 
was able cover this correspondence and thereby make its 
continuance possible, doubt had deserved well the hands 
the revolutionary party, and sheriff Essex and Hertford- 
shire, say nothing his position the latter county, was 
well able render this service. continue effectively, 
course, was necessary that should retain the confidence 
and favour the king and what was left the court party. 
There some evidence that succeeded doing so; Decem- 
ber 1325 obtained leave make advantageous 
March 1326 was among those commissioned pursue and 
arrest the murderers Sir Roger Bellers, one the reforming 
courtiers who met his death private quarrel 
the same month the manor Cheshunt, which his own 
patrimony was held, was committed his custody for three years 
the rate £100 payable annually the Then 
late the year received what may perhaps regard his 
reward from the revolutionary party. December was 
granted the custody the manor Ascote Oxfordshire, 
forfeited the elder Despenser, and was worth noticing also, 
indication the favour which enjoyed under the new 
régime, that was continued his office sheriff until the 
autumn after the king’s deposition.® 

may now see how Perers treated the parliaments which 
was returned. 1316, when was sheriff Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, returned himself for the latter county and attended 
the Lincoln parliament that saw the triumph Lancaster. Two 


Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 295. The suggestion corroborated the fact that the 
lady’s first husband, Griffin Pole, held land the Welsh Marches cf. ibid. ii. 53, 
54; Rot. Parl. 305-6, 355-6. 

Cf. Round, Vict. County Hist., Essex, ii. 213; Tout, Political History, 299. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, 200. The leave was conditional the lady’s 
willingness enter into the arrangement, and the condition does not seem have 
been fulfilled. She was widow 1325 and continued describe herself such 
until her death, though this not conclusive. See Clutterbuck, Hertfordshire, ii. 279- 
80, 288 iii. 549-51. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1324-7, 243; cf. Tout, 201. 

Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 383. Cheshunt was held the honour Richmond, 
but the king had recently taken into his hand all the earl’s English lands reason 
his ‘contumacy and treasonable practices’. See the letter Gale, Registrum 
Honoris Richmond, pp. 166-7. 

Cal. Fine iii. List Sheriffs 
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years later again returned himself for Hertfordshire, the 
parliament which after the treaty Leake worked out the 
reforms the moderate party. political connexion was, 
course, with the group that had negotiated the treaty with 
Lancaster, for Richmond was one them.! The parliament, 
will remembered, sat York from October until December. 
Perers was York September his way Scotland 
with Hotham, bishop Ely,? who, well known, bore 
important part the activities the and yet, 
Perers obtained writ expensis, must assume that did 
not attend. Even supposing that had gone Scotland without 
his patron—which does not seem probable—neither nor the 
chiefs the party which belonged can have attached more 
importance his presence the meeting the estates. 
1321 was returned another sheriff and attended the parlia- 
ment held Westminster July and August, which the 
Despensers were exiled. The next spring was returned and 
attended York the parliament which repealed the ordinances, 
but being returned again the autumn the same year 
absented himself. February 1324 was returned and 
attended the prorogued parliament held Westminster, but 
October the same year was returned and absented 
The inference from these facts seems irresistible: the political 
connexions the particular knights chosen represent county 
and even perhaps their individual attendance were disregarded, 
treated with indifference. Perers was clearly strong partisan, 
and his services were employed and rewarded—but not his 
services parliament. 

The case Benedict Cokefield its way almost 
instructive and interesting that Richard Perers, because 
gives some positive indications what was wanted and expected 
the country gentlemen who actually attended parliament. 
Benedict was knight and tenant-in-chief, but his holding the 
king was small the names the other lords from whom 
often employed local, administrative, and judicial work one 
sort and 1316 was returned for the first time 

Rot. Parl. 453. Cal. Rolls, 1318-23, 15. 

Cole, Records, pp. 12. 

Parl, Writs, 11. 242-3, 250, 258, 269, 301, 311, 314, 320. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. 41. 

Cal. Inquisitions M., vi. 70; Morant, Essex, 453. The names his 
overlords given Morant are Lay, possibly Geoffrey Lee, whom some- 
thing said below, and cf. Vict. County Hist., Hertfordshire, iii. 425, and Burcher, 
possibly Robert Bourchier, one Cokefield’s own class, whose father was Justice 
Common Pleas, cf. Dict. Nat. Biogr. vi. 11, Tout, Edward II, 372. 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, 700; 1317-21, index v.; 1321-4, pp. 254, 309, 
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and attended the parliament under our notice which sat 
Lincoln January and The vexed question the 
great Clare inheritance was considered this meeting, and all 
the lands the late earl were committed the custody three 
probi homines, whom Benedict was one. The other two, 
another knight and cleric, were not attendance the parlia- 
was commissioned raise the troops provided 
this parliament, and was collector and assessor grant six- 
teenth made the same year parliament which was 
not the direction the parliament which 
sat certain knights were returned from the counties attend 
upon the council and discuss the question the forests, and 
certain these again were subsequently appointed carry out 
perambulation the course the summer. Cokefield was 
returned for Essex and was one those named take part 
the Now look for political connexion 
the case Cokefield might either suppose that feudal 
tenant Essex was the party Bohun, the dominant 
influence that county, have seen, view his selection 
custodian the Clare lands that had been adherent 
Gloucester. Bohun was, course, strong Lancastrian, and 
although Gloucester had been dead two years and had taken part 
with the ordainers his lifetime, hard believe that 
would have been Lancaster’s side 1316. But the facts 
the present case offer simpler explanation. appears 
have been country gentleman accustomed the routine 
local administration, who came parliament with other his 
kind hear new administrative arrangements discussed, possibly 
assent them and certainly return home and help 
execute them. There need, there scarcely any room, 
suppose that such men were concerned with questions national 
politics. 

Cokefield’s colleague the representation Essex 1316 
was John Lee, knight and tenant-in-chief who had served 
coroner Essex and sheriff several are 
discern political connexion for him will Lancastrian. 
1314 find him going abroad the business the earl and 
countess Hereford, but the favour royal letters protec- 
tion was obtained for him through Archbishop Reynolds the 


Rot. Parl.i. 354b; Cal. Fine Rolls, Returns The 


other knight was Richard Rodney, whose name does not appear the index 
the Returns. 


Parl. Writs, 465 and 168. 


Parl. Writs, 11. 589, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, Cal. Close 
1318-23, 10; Cal. Fine Rolls, ii. 352. 
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instance the countess can scarcely suppose him have 
been very strong The fact that was befriended 
Badlesmere 1318 may perhaps taken confirmation 
Still, any connexion with the Lancastrians ought, admit 
political motives, have made him unacceptable the sheriff 
who returned him. The same would true Geoffrey Lee, 
the fellow-member Perers for Hertfordshire. have seen 
that held both Pembroke and Perhaps, however, 
view the double connexion would safer suppose him 
indifferent. Perers himself have spoken some 
length. Taking the facts the Essex and Hertfordshire repre- 
sentation this year together there can surely ground 
for supposing them have been influenced any political 
considerations. 

may pass now the representation Bedfordshire 
1316. John Haye had been sheriff since November 1314 
and was hold the office until the spring 1318.4 seems 
have come Essex family, though his land was Hertford- 
shire, and had been sheriff the two counties 1311.5 His 
political associations, least his patrons, were royalist. 
1312 obtained grant land return for good services 


rendered the king, and 1311 was one those whom the. 


custody the Templars’ lands throughout England was com- 
His earliest patron, true, was Lord Latimer, 
Lancastrian who was taken prisoner Bannockburn,’ but this 
was 1309, and 1312 Haye was commended the king’s 
favour William Later was protected Roger 
Waltham, who came into office 1322, the moment the 
supreme triumph the This connexion worth 
noticing, helps determine the social and political level 
men Haye’s class. the summer 1322 Roger Waltham 
obtained royal protection for group persons, presumably his 
retinue, who were accompanying him Scotland among these 
was John Norwich, whose service was John 
was therefore follower’s follower the train public 
official who was himself man little personal importance. 
the two members there not great deal said. Dakeney 
makes here his single appearance parliament does not 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, 113. Cal. Fine Rolls, ii. 352. 

Ante, 33. List Sheriffs. 


Morant, Essex, 85, 411; Clutterbuck, Hertfordshire, 295; Vict. 
County Hist., Hertfordshire, 219, 222. 


Cal. Fine Rolls, ii. iii. 116, 126; Cole, Records, 201; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1307-13, pp. 431-2. 


Ibid., 1317-20, 228; Dict. Nat. xxxii. 180, 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-20, pp. Dict. Nat. xxxvii. Tout, 
Edward 130. 


Tout, 160. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, pp. 184, 186. 
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appear have been returned for Bedfordshire any other 
county before 1316, and died that year. was holding 
chief Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, the former county 
through his mother, who was co-heiress the 
seems have been substantial country gentleman, but can find 
evidence that had taken part the administrative work 
the county had any political connexion. Loring, the other 
hand, had attended four parliaments before 1316, and from 1315 
onward was much occupied with administrative was 
himself knight and came family that had been long estab- 
lished Bedfordshire the overlordship their lands was the 
barony Bedford, this time dissipated, say, among the 
co-heiresses the impossible see any 
trace political influence the return Lancastrian 
ment two substantial but obscure country gentlemen through 
the agency royalist sheriff. 


1318, when Pembroke’s party came into power, Ralf 
Giffard was still sheriff Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, 
and he, have seen, was probably connected with that party. 
The two members are shortly disposed have found reason 
suppose that Thomas Burgh had patrons both Lancastrian 
and royalist parties, and was probably politically 
Philip Welle obtained writ, and therefore did not attend. 
was not returned any time before after this. was 
knight and held land Essex and Cambridgeshire was 
holding the king respect his wife’s Turning 
Huntingdonshire meet with two names that are familiar 
us: Swinford, saw ground might have had some 
connexion with the Lancastrians, but seemed more likely that 
had political bias, had sat many parliaments 
very different characters and appears have been chiefly con- 
cerned with local business Waldesheve, have seen, might 
have been either royalist adherent Pembroke. But 
there scarcely room for supposing any political motive have 
influenced the choice four such men 

The representation Essex and Hertfordshire the parlia- 
ment 1318 very curious. Four persons were returned, one 


Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, 362; 1318-23, 185; Cal. Fine Rolls, 
Inquisitions 134, 413; Vict. County Hist., Bedfordshire, ii. 321; 
Lipscomb, Buckinghamshire, 133. 

Parl. Writs, 96, 99, 103, 115, 133, 140, 150, 465, ibid. ii. 119, 
Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 316. 


Cal. Charter Rolls, iii. Vict. County Hist., Bedfordshire, ii. 318 iii. 89, 
345-6. 


Ante, 30. 


Cal. Close Rolls, 1323-7, Parl. Writs, 11. 186, 445, ii. 324. 
Ante, 31. 
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them the sheriff himself, and one, John Lisle, man who was 
never returned before Geoffrey Lee, the other 
hand, had been sheriff 1311, and had sat for Hertfordshire 
before. seems have been partisan, though his connexion 
with Pembroke and Hereford would have made him very suitable 
choice this time political considerations had had weight.? 
John Enfield was knight, tenant-in-chief, and country 
gentleman some importance Essex and His 
activities were wider range than those most the men 
have consider. had commanded group the king’s 
ships expedition Scotland and taken part the defence 
the was more than once employed escort 
foreigners who came England, and acted this capacity the 
unlucky cardinals who were captured Gilbert Middleton, 
the Durham was charged with special police 
duties, when was directed search for and arrest people 
passing themselves off members the king’s household 
those resorting illegal home was employed 
the more familiar and prosaic duties levying troops, inspect- 
ing weights and measures, ditches and highways, and performing 
the many offices that fell conservator the His 
first appearance parliament was January but there 
appears trace political connexion any sort. 

striking fact about this case that not one the persons 
returned troubled himself attend parliament where the 
entire administrative system the kingdom was remodelled. 
And this even more striking the case Perers, who, 
have seen, was something royalist partisan and was actually 
the north the time the parliament was held. view his 
absence when the writs came down likely that the whole 
business was the hands his deputy, who may very well have 
suggested the names and secured the returns people who were 
the habit doing work that sort, including the sheriff 
himself who had been returned before. this case another 
explanation would have found for the return John 
Lisle. any rate the established facts, taken together with the 

held the king Essex, apparently grand serjeanty, the service being 
chamberlainship the exchequer: Morant, Essex, ii. 588-9; Round, The King’s 
Serjeants, 121 

Ante, 33. 

Writs, 142, 150, 223, 229, 405, 451; ii. Cal. Close Rolls, 
Morant, 143. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, 563. 
1317-21, pp. 166, 201; Ramsay, Genesis Lancaster, 88, 104. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1313-17, 534 1317-21, 258 1321-4, pp. 300, 333. 
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earlier details have been examining, support very strongly 
the view that the business the knights the shire parliament 
was this time quite unpolitical; though this not 
intended deny that their collective presence could and did 
have political significance certain occasions. That would 
possible without attributing them any important share the 
proceedings the assembly taking into great account their 
individual political views—supposing any considerable number 
them have held views strongly even all. 

The sheriff Bedfordshire 1318 was Roger Tiringham, 
who was old hand the administrative and parliamentary 
work the two counties. had sat for Buckinghamshire 
early 1295, been conservator the peace, assessor 
and collector grants, and commissioner hear complaints 
under the articles held land Bedford- 
shire the barony Bedford, this, have seen, divided 
among co-heiresses and political 
there held John Somery, who was appointed 
the council the parliament under consideration and fought 
for the king The political feudal sympathies 
the two members can also pretty clearly discerned. 
Fitz-Richard held Sir Robert Dakeney Bedfordshire 
succeeded his father’s lands 1318 and that year obtained 
some valuable privileges from the king. Boroughbridge 
fought the royalist was one the most 
important the Bedfordshire country gentlemen. and his 
father before him were pretty closely associated with Pembroke. 
They held him Suffolk and both had served him 
is, course, possible that these two men were chosen without 
reference their political views connexions those the 
sheriff who managed the election. But supposing the opposite 
the case, would really help establish our point bring- 
ing out the vagueness and lack purpose the other elections 
have been examining contrasted with this one. 


Returns Parl. Writs, ii. 12; 15; ii. 24; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 24, 31, 53, 249. 

Feudal Aids, Vict. County Hist., Bedfordshire, iii. 212. 

Feudal Aids, 82-3; Cal. Inquisitions vi. 257; Lipscomb, Bucking- 
hamshire, iv. Tout, Edward 130. 

Vict. County Hist., Bedfordshire, ii. 321, 329-30, 346; Boroughbridge Roll 
Parl. Writs, 196 ff. 

The name has generally been written Pabenham, but Mr. Stevenson has 
corrected see Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, 508. 

Cal. Inquisitions vi. 317, 332, 335, 339; Cal. Close Rolls, 1323-7, 
267 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, 105 Cal. Fine Rolls, The Pakenham 
holdings Bedfordshire were the barony Bedford cf. Vict. County Hist., Bedford- 
shire, iii. 771. 
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come now the parliament 1321 which marked the 
break-up the middle party and registered the banishment 
the Despensers the triumph the Marchers and Lancaster. 
may begin again with Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. The 
sheriff was Almeric Zusche, who was appointed November 
1320, and held office continuously for seven years. There good 
reason for regarding him close adherent Pembroke. 
had gone abroad with the earl 1313, and from 1315 until 1318 
was out the country Pembroke’s Pembroke’s 
interests were, know, divided, and had withdrawn from 
the country for good reasons unconnected with politics. 
should expect, therefore, this well other grounds, 
find the choice members uninfluenced political considera- 
tions. The evidence our disposal also points this conclusion. 
John Creke had been three times sheriff the two counties 
and frequently charged with the work local administration 
from the very beginning the 1311 was acting 
agent for Badlesmere Bristol, and this the only suggestion 
any relation with the leaders national had sat 
once before the autumn parliament 1320. William Loveday 
obscure figure. This his only appearance parliament, 
and seems not even have been returned any other time. 
was tenant-in-chief, but probably not large scale, for 
was twice removed from the office coroner being insuffi- 
ciently This seems have been his only venture 
local administration this country. The two members for 
Huntingdonshire have already come before us. William Moigne 
appears frequently the administration the county from 1313 
until the end the and sat parliament 1315, 1321, 
1324, 1325, and 1313 went abroad the king’s 
service with the elder his brother can say 
nothing. can scarcely said that the choice these four was 
political character. 

The case Essex and Hertfordshire this 
example political indifference among the country gentlemen. 
The sheriff was John Dover, tenant-in-chief Essex 
way. had been sheriff and conservator the peace 
1319, and was commissioner stratis viis this year, but 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, 581 1313-17, pp. 282, 672 1317-21, pp. 45, 104, 
133, 217. 
List Sheriffs; Parl. Writs, 117, 164, 211; ii. 33, 103, 119. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, 567 Cal. Fine Rolls, ii. 169. 
Close Rolls, 1307-13, 109; 1313-18, 1313-21, pp. 160-1, 170; 
1321-7, 452. 
Parl. Writs, 117, 574, 598, 690, 732-3 ii. 73, 119, 288. 
140, 150, 238, 243, 300, 314, 336, 346, 356, 365. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, 582. 
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beyond these details can find nothing about returns 
were made from Essex, and writs expensis are enrolled 
the county must have been unrepresented. was 
represented Richard Perers and Geoffrey Lee, the 
one, have seen, royalist was anything, and the other 
seemingly indifferent, but both, course, old hands adminis- 
trative and parliamentary work. 

turn now Bedfordshire, where the sheriff was figure 
somewhat out the ordinary. His name, Ingelram Berenger, 
suggests foreign origin, and his English lands were scattered over 
various counties, but chiefly the held Pembroke 
Hampshire and Berkshire,* but the elder Despenser seems 
have been his chief patron. went abroad with him 1309 and 
1313, acted his attorney 1319, and was one the persons 
appointed take his lands and goods into the king’s hands 
Later the same year was granted certain privileges 
‘on the information Robert Baldock’, further indication 
his Under such influence shall not 
surprised find that both members returned this year have 
royalist connexions. The case Fitz-Richard have already 
John Morteyn had sat 1309 and 1313, and 
from 1316 onward becomes very active local 
July 1322 had special protection Scotland the 
testimony Roger Waltham who came into office the 
wardrobe when the Despensers returned Having 
regard the sheriff this case may taken exceptional. 
But even so, when consider the very small share taken 
the commons the proceedings parliament hard 
believe that much could have been expected from the return 
members hostile the dominating baronial influence. The case 
chiefly interesting suggesting the extent which the sheriff 
was able influence the election. 


come nowto the parliament 1322 which registered for the 
first time the constitutional importance the commons. will 
great consequence ascertain whether the choice members 
our group counties was any way determined influenced 
the business that was come before the parliament. The 
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evidence from Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire seems 
answer decisively the negative: not one the four members 
returned took the trouble attend. This might perhaps 
explained the ground that they and the sheriff who managed 
the election sympathized with the defeated Lancastrians. But 
though the sheriff, Almeric Zusche, had held office since 1320 
and helped return members the parliament that banished 
the Despensers, have seen good reason for regarding him 
close adherent Pembroke, whose co-operation rendered 
possible the royalist victory 1322. But what can said the 
men returned? How account for their abstention any ground 
except indifference? were Lancastrians the reasons which 
moved them seek accept election should have carried them 
parliament what they could for their cause. like 
reasoning would apply they were royalists, though, course, 
could shown that they were strong Lancastrians might 
argued that they sought election and then deliberately absented 
themselves order weaken pro tanto whatever support the 
government might hope get from the presence the knights 
the shire. But does not seem ‘possible show that they 
were Lancastrian nor probable, they had been that they 
would have resorted the sort political service that has been 
suggested. Cambridge had sat the autumn parliament 
1320, but from 1310 onward was constantly occupied with 
the administration and particularly the judicial administration 
the county. was judge before 1324, and eventually became 
political connexion association with political leaders. The 
fact that 1308 was nominated attorney for Alice, countess 
Oxford, widow the fifth earl, can scarcely have had any 
bearing the politics Edward John Limbury 
did not sit, but was returned and attended the autumn 
parliament this From 1322 onward was much 
concerned with the business raising troops the county, but 
can find other record 

Turning the members returned for Huntingdonshire 
have the veteran John Swinford, who saw might just 
have been Lancastrian, but was probably indifferent. Simon 
Drayton had never sat before, but some facts about him are 
available which make doubtful whether can ever have been 
very loyal partisan, though was pretty clearly royalist 
this time. 1313 received his pardon adherent 

Parl. Writs, 221, 229, 316; ii. 33, 79, 119, 188, 231; Foss, Judges, iii. 
415; Dict. Nat. viii. 447. 
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Lancaster the troubles that culminated Gaveston’s 
1317 was granted certain privileges the request the 
queen.? 1322 his bearings were entered the Boroughbridge 
roll one those who fought for the king, and the next year 
was sent abroad the king’s business the recommendation 
Robert Finally, was returned and attended 
the parliament which the king was Such were the 
gentlemen Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire who remained 
home while the York parliament was undoing the work the 
ordainers and formulating important obscure constitutional 
principle which closely touched their own order. can scarcely 
doubt that they understood pretty clearly the degree which 
the issue would affected their presence absence. 

The sheriff Essex and Hertfordshire 1322 was Nicholas 
Engaine, cadet family which may called baronial 
since its head was commonly summoned person this time. 
They held the earl marshal, the king’s half-brother, which 
would imply royalist connexion this time. Nicholas himself 
had married sister John Fauconberge, who was Lancas- 
these circumstances shall scarcely expect find 
him strong partisan either side. the Essex members 
Thomas Gobion was tenant Hereford’s and strong Lancas- 
trian who had come over the court party 1321 and had 
specially exempted from arrest the next was clearly 
partisan, and therefore the fact that this was his first appearance 
parliament might considered significant. This view would 
confirmed what know about the other Essex member, 
Simon Kinardesley. was now first returned parliament, 
and can find information about him earlier than 1321, though 
after that seems have been freely employed local adminis- 
Scotland with the earl Arundel, obtained the earl’s recom- 
Now Arundel had been member the middle 
party and associate Badlesmere and came over the court- 
party after the incident Leeds castle the autumn 
July 1322 Simon made himself answerable for the good behaviour 

Parl. Writs, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, 27. 

Parl. Writs, ii. Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 715-16, 721; Cal. 
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adherent Lancaster’s who was thereby released from 
have seen, the two members for Hertfordshire were 
strongly royalist this time. They had both sat before and were 
much concerned with local business, and their return might 
regarded almost automatic were not for the return the 
Essex members, who were new men and certainly appear have 
been brought forward for political purpose, though the exact 
nature that purpose may open doubt. 

The sheriff Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire the spring 
1322 was Philip Aylesbury. held Buckinghamshire both 
the king and the earl was sheriff 1318-19 
and again 1325-7, and was returned for Buckinghamshire 
1321 and 1323.3 1323 was selected for some local judicial 
work Robert Baldock, and towards the end the reign seems 
have stuck the king’s party.* Sheriff and knight the shire 
when Pembroke’s party was power, and tenant the earl, 
may well have been associated with the party that was supporting 
the king 1322. the two members returned, Pakenham 
know have been adherent Pembroke. The same may 
said John Morris. had been Lancastrian the early 
part the reign and was pardoned for his share the disturbances 
But 1322 was going Scotland with the earl 
Pembroke, and from that year begins employed local 
1324 was going abroad with Pembroke 
and had his protection the testimony the earl, and the next 
year was abroad again with the widowed must 
admitted that these men were probably put forward because 
their connexion with the party that was nowin power. 
the case Hertfordshire and Essex must make some reserve 
the part they were expected play parliament. 


may now formulate the results our inquiry for purposes 
comparison. will convenient this summary form, 
distinguishing first the cases where some sort political motive 
would appear admissible, secondly those apparent indifference, 
and thirdly those undeniable neglect. The first these are 
not found Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, but Hert- 
fordshire and Essex 1311 and 1322, and Bedfordshire 1318, 
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1321, and 1322. The second class found Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire 1311, 1316, 1318, and 1321 Hertfordshire 
and Essex 1316; and Bedfordshire 1311 and 1316. The 
third appears Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire 1322, 
Hertfordshire and Essex Bedfordshire not all. 

The first point that emerges the complete indifference 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, which should probably 
explained feudal rather than political grounds. The partition 
the Honour Huntingdon into three parts, one them the 
king’s hands forfeiture since 1306 and the others held 
Richmond and Hastings may well have meant 
that there was dominating territorial influence these 
counties. Without going into the question feudal relations 
the other counties still seems safe say that the existence 
great political landlords like Pembroke and Hereford, while may 
not have exercised any continuous consistent influence, pre- 
vented the indifference that seems have prevailed Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire. The next point that strikes one 
the question why there were true political motive work 
should have acted capriciously why, for example, Hert- 
fordshire and Essex the parliament 1316 should have been 
treated indifferently, and those 1318 and 1321 positively 
neglected, care had been taken secure what were considered 
proper returns 1311 and 1322. Several similar questions occur 
any who take the trouble consider the table have 

One conclusion seems clear, far these five counties are 
concerned, there consistent attempt secure the return 
members favourable the particular group party that 
happened dominate any given parliament. the other hand, 
there are certain cases that run contrary this and seem 
indicate desire the part the great lords secure the 
presence their dependants among the commons important 
meeting the parliament. This apparent contradiction may 
resolved examining very briefly the share the commons 
the proceedings parliamentary session. The examination 
must brief, partly for want material and partly because 
much what can said has already been said. should 
appear that the commons were wanted register and ratify 
what was done great meeting the king’s council, then, 
while their collective presence would great importance their 
individual view the fact that some counties were not repre- 
sented would little consequence. this view adopted 
would still necessary explain why the magnates some- 
times found convenient have their dependants returned. 
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other words, though should prepared admit the presence 
political motive some cases, should attribute the 
phrase meaning different that which currently bears. 

Some rough notion the share the commons 
mentary business may gained from examination the rolls 
parliament. The incomplete and unsatisfactory nature 
these documents has often been pointed but they are all 
have and must make the best them. considerable 
number petitions are recorded brought forward the 
commons, community the land. The phrase varies good 
deal, and respect one class petitions needs careful scrutiny. 
Many these petitions refer the needs interests single 
county. Thus the community (comuneaute) Devonshire asks 
that their ex-sheriff, whose conduct office being investigated, 
The form shows some variation, les poures gentz Devenschire, 
gent del conte Berk, les gentz but the meaning 
determined the contents the petitions which refer some 
local grievance that needs set right. These are most often 
complaints against abuses their powers the judges, sheriffs, 
coroners, and other officers there are also requests for keeping 
roads and bridges repair and complaints the abuse tolls, 
the privileges the stannaries, the inconvenient situation 
county gaol.4 

There another group petitions which refer matters 
general rather than local interest. These are complaints 
corrupt influence the administration justice, conspirators 
who corrupt assizes and the release bail persons 
indicted and the multiplication special hoc 
commissions oyer and terminer which were used instruments 
oppression great and the encroachments the 
ecclesiastical court upon secular Again, there are 
requests for the restraint abuse and oppression the part 
sheriffs and other administrative officers. These, course, are 
well the articles Stamford, practically repeating the 
articuli super cartas the statute Lincoln 1315 
the articuli cleri and the request 1318 for the removal 
the existing sheriffs north the Trent, and the substitution 
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persons who had never held the office before and were qualified 
sufficient holdings the counties which they were 
Then get requests for the improvements 
matters touching the economic life the community. Tolls for 
crossing the Humber and passing from Dover Witsand were 
represented The roads and bridges leading 
London should kept Lead should not exported 
nor pay weighing-toll (tronagium), and there should proper 
control the use the coket seal The system 
re-farming bailiwicks rate higher than that assigned 
the exchequer should forbidden and special grievance 
with regard certain accounts the wardrobe 
Complaints are made the inveterate disorder and violence 
the times, felonies, trespasses, unlawful associations, and con- 
spiracies leading breaches the peace all 
must notice finally request that petitions for the redress 
grievances longer adjourned before the king the chancellor 
such wise that nothing comes them. The share the com- 
mons here not clearly expressed, the form prient vos liges 
gentz, but the rubric describes the petition one those granted 
assensu prelatorum comitum baronum aliorum par- 
liamento tunc existentium’.? This was November (octave 
St. Martin), and the commons remained until December, 
appears from the writs expensis, may supposed that 
they joined this petition. Now will observed that 
with this exception all the petitions related the general 
administration the kingdom such matters justice, police, 
civil administration, finance, maintenance communication, 
and on. None them imply require the presence the 
knights the shire except matter convenience they 
might equally well have been drawn the counties and sub- 
mitted one the prelates magnates. With the single 
exception have noted questions touching policy, the form 
government, even the business parliament are involved 
the petitions which the commons present co-operate 
presenting. 

may now ask how far the petitions have been examining 
were the work the commons themselves. According the 
form words which these documents describe themselves they 
may arranged three classes. The first class will comprise 
those which the share the commons implied rather than 
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expressed such phrases communaute com- 
munitas vos liges communaute poeple son 
second class contains joint petitions and those 
made the magnates the complaint the commons 
the formula leaves this last point open some doubt 
les prelatz, contes barons tute communalte roiame fesoint 
notre seigneur roi les requestes desoutz prie 
barnage commun are examples the form what 
have called joint petitions. Then hear that the king par 
demonstrance the prelates, earls, barons, and other magnates, 
somons cel parlement et, par grevouses pleintes del pople, under- 
standing the evil remedied, has made statute l’assent 
des prelatz, contes barons les grantz avanditz son dit parle- 
Neither these cases, course, necessarily implies that 
the complaints the people were made through the knights 
and burgesses parliament; but that seems the most natural 
explanation, and hard see how else they could have been 
brought forward. should noted that the words the 
second case formally exclude the commons from any share the 
act legislation. The formula the third class leaves 
doubt the source the petition, which was met not 
statute but order appointed the king council. 
‘in hoc parliamento inter ceteras petitiones domino regi 
porrectas, quedam petitio per milites, cives, burgenses, pro 
comitatibus, civitatibus, burgis regni sui ibidem existentes 
liberata fuit, per quam suggesserunt This summarized 
the marginal note tocius communitatis regni 
phrase which throws some light point have just been 
must careful, however, not press these 
forms words too far, nor attach too much importance 
them. has been pointed out that the articles Stamford are 
known have been obtained the baronial opposition, though 
they are described submitted the king the community 
the kingdom. The commons were present the meeting 
1309 where these words were used, but they were not Stamford 
where the concessions were actually made. like manner there 
were commons the parliament February 1310, which 
the ordainers were appointed, although they were present the 
next autumn when the ordinances were confirmed. true 
that the letters patent authorizing the election the ordainers 
the permission granted the prelates, earls, barons, and 
commons the kingdom, and that the king confirming the 
ordinances describes them made ‘solunc fourme noz 
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lettres’. have good reason for saying that the parliament 
was still session and the commons present when the ordinances 
were 

Even from this brief review seems pretty clear that for 
whatever purpose the commons were wanted parliament was 
not co-operate actively any business political constitu- 
tional nature. the other hand, the famous words the 
statute York make plain that for some purposes some 
times their presence was regarded very important. have 
advanced elsewhere theory that the principle formulated the 
statute York was that constitutional change was valid 
which the commons had not given their consent.2 may 
suggested now that their presence and tacit consent would 
considered highly desirable when important political consti- 
tutional measures were taken, and this, two grounds, both 
them practical rather than theoretical. the first place, the 
presence the commons would ratify the new measure the 
sense committing them and those whom they represented 
approval whether their consent were necessary not. This, 
course, would step towards acknowledging the necessity 
obtaining consent, though would far from conceding the 
principle. the second place, the presence the commons when 
new measures were discussed would necessarily help form 
favourable public opinion. For the men who heard the debates, 
even though they might have taken part them, would carry 
home with them abundant material for the discussion and 
explanation the new measures. upon this ground that 
venture explain the care which the magnates seem occa- 
sionally have shown securing the return members favour- 
able their projects—or least themselves. hostile 
public opinion could also formed the same way, the rule 
would explain the case (of which have seen instance) where 
care appears have been taken secure the return members 
unfavourable the schemes the leaders who chanced 
power. 

The chief business the representatives the commons was, 
course, give their consent extraordinary taxation and 
facilitate the administration the kingdom furnishing the 
central government with information and acting check 
the sheriffs and other officers who were charged with local adminis- 
tration. But these points have been carefully worked out 
elsewhere that they need only mentioned 

GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 
See Tout, Edward pp. 84, 87, Rot. Parl. 281, 286, 443-5. 
See ante, xxviii, 118 cf. Tout, 151; Stubbs, Select Charters, ed. Davis, 
Cf. Riess, zum englischen Pasquet, Origines Chambre 
des Communes. 


may interest the present time study detail the 
long-continued attempts once made behalf parliament 
obtain control over foreign for though this assembly, 
think now, represented the people the realm only 
scantily and even indirectly, though was then rather meeting 
magnates and wealthy men their nominees, under the 
influence sometimes the king, sometimes small group 
nobles politicians, was the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries not only the foremost parliamentary and representative 
assembly the world, but some its procedure and methods 
were then similar what they are now, that the problems 
with which propose deal were not essentially different. The 
story all this contained the records the lords and the 
commons, the long silent speeches the endless Parliamentary 
Debates, and numerous quaint and forgotten pamphlets 
found the British Museum and other libraries. 

During the Stuart period parliament disputed with the king 
supremacy government, and during the Hanoverian period 
made this supremacy good. The development its power 
was marked increasing control legislation and finance, 
until last king and ministers depended upon altogether 
for support, and were formally obedient its wishes. This 
well known. But the course its ambition parliament 
grasped other powers which last got only part. Under 
the Stuarts attempted constantly encroach upon the royal 
domain foreign affairs. Something was obtained, but not 
had been intended, and not men had foreseen. the middle 
ages kings had sometimes advised with parliaments about foreign 
affairs, and parliaments had not hesitated consider them 
but, although after days men used point back these early 
instances evidence right, parliament had little importance 
matters state and foreign policy that its interference 
availed little and hardly aroused the kings’ jealousy. Nor 
was there much change the time the Tudors, except 
that under Elizabeth the commons attempted, with poor success, 
deal with the queen’s marriage and with the succession. 
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was first with the Stuarts. War, peace, foreign intercourse, 
and policy were arcana imperii entirely appurtenant the Crown. 
second mark majesty authority make war, and 
conclude peace, his pleasure,’ says makinge 
war, and likewise peace, wholy and absolutly regall 
prerogative,’ according writer the period the Interregnum 
recalling learned opinions earlier And the reign 
Anne, Burnet, writing William’s second partition treaty, says 
‘It certain, that our constitution, all foreign negotiations 
were trusted entirely the Nevertheless was this 
period great constitutional changes that the royal prerogative 
foreign and high policy was challenged and shaken and partly 
taken away. 

the later years James when the commons had lost 
patience with his plans and because his ill success, they began 
debate the situation abroad, and remember that days 
old sovereigns had advised with their parliaments concerning 
such 1621 the loss Bohemia and the Palatinate 
caused James seek both advice and support from the houses. 
The pretensions some the commons are shown speech 
one the members, that the king asking them now consider 
the Palatinate might set dangerous precedent letting them 
consider only such things chose, and they might thus 
danger losing the privileges free November 
the king gave account foreign business and asked forasupply, 
same wholly employed for the Recovery the Palatin- 
‘Though his majesty not tied give account his 
actions any but God, yet,’ said Sir Dudley Digges, hath 
pleased him descend from his royal prerogative therein low, 
acquaint his houses parliament with his proceedings 
this The commons now desired urge war against 
Spain and advise about the marriage the king’s son. War, 
and the Prince’s Marriage, too high for us,’ thought some though 
Sir Edward Coke cited precedents show that such things had 
been considered before, and declared That the Commons may 
consult the State the Kingdom and the Remedies thereof 
But others said that war and peace belonged altogether the 
king, and that while was well for him advise with his people, 
was not meet for the people enter into such counsels without 
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his Notwithstanding that James now sharply forbade 
the house touch anything which concerned the mysteries 
state, drew apologetic petition, whereupon declared 
that they had right meddle with such matters.2 The com- 
mons then affirmed that the arduous and urgent affairs concern- 
ing the king, state, and the defence the realm are proper 
subjects and matter counsel and debate and 
that the members belonged freedom speech. well 
known, the king tore this protest from the journal the commons, 
and parliament was dissolved.* was unwilling that the com- 
mons should participate foreign affairs except occasionally 
and his direction. 1624, beset with difficulties, explained 
parliament his foreign policy, and declared that his secretaries 
would now relate all. ‘Never King gave more Trust His 
Subjects,’ said, ‘than desire their Advice Matters this 
Buckingham delivered the houses account 
the Spanish mission, after which there were deliberations about 
what counsel should given the king, until they advised him 
denounce the treaties with Spain concerning the marriage and 
the palatinate, and promised support him the war which 
must The king consented that the supplies granted should 
used solely for purposes designated and spent under the direc- 
tion officers accountable the house James 
further promised make treaty without first acquainting 
parliament and requesting its This was, indeed, far 
the Crown after days was ever willing go. 

When Charles came the throne the situation abroad called 
for further supplies, and again the position was explained 
The king told the houses that his father had 
their desire broken the treaties with Spain and made war, 
their assistance should not now wanting.® ‘It not always 
fit for Kings give Account their Counsels,’ said Buckingham 
but narrated many things which had led the present condi- 
tion 1626 the king and the lord keeper, 
speaking before parliament, rebuked the commons: That 
foreign businesses have been entertained the house, the 
hinderance and disadvantage his Majesty’s negotiations,’ they 
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having examined letters the king and his secretaries, and 
having sent general warrant the signet office for 
But little later French treaties and negotiations were submitted, 
and the foreign situation was again explained parliament, 
while the attack upon the duke Buckingham was based partly 
upon the bad management matters When the long 
parliament was sitting the king informed the members the 
alliance which was about make with the Dutch, and asked 
for also referred them his manifesto concerning 
the Palatinate, ‘that might receive their Advice herein’ 
both houses expressed approval and promised their 
During the civil wars parliament undertook the conduct 
foreign affairs for itself; dispatched representatives abroad, 
sent and received complaints and communications, and gave 
audience 1642, the nineteen propositions 
sent York, and next .year, the propositions presented 
Oxford, parliament asked the king enter into closer alliance 
with the United Provinces and other protestant states. 1644, 
when negotiations were being made for peace with the king, 
one proposition was That Your Majesty will give Your Royal 
Assent such Ways and Means the Parliaments both 
Kingdoms shall think fitting, for the uniting the Protestant 
Princes, and for the entire Restitution and Re-establishment 
Charles Lodowick Prince Elector Palatine The Swedish minister 
addressed memorial the Most Illustrious Peers, Honourable 
Knights, and the Renowned Estates this Most Noble 
and the ambassador the States delivered paper the 
Honourable Parliament England, Westminster The busi- 
ness was done various parliamentary committees, sometimes 
the committee foreign affairs and sometimes the committee 
both kingdoms. Foreign potentates, doubtful perhaps with whom 
deal, treated with king, with parliament, with 
the revolutionary years which followed, the efforts the 
reformers keep the control foreign matters the hands 
parliament were their result not unlike attempts made the 
American states during the changing years their war inde- 
pendence, their confederation, and the beginning closer union. 
Americans desired have control foreign relations congress 
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but soon, this proved inefficient and resulted confusion, 
they yielded more and more small committees single 
executive. like manner the English parliamentarians, eager 
they were grasp statecraft and foreign affairs, were yet 
fain share them with the king with Cromwell, and the end 
handed them over largely the protector and his council. 
the committee both kingdoms, consisting partly committee 
both houses parliament, was hold good correspondence 
and intelligence with foreign states’, but the express direction 
parliament itself was required for the making peace. 
the propositions Uxbridge ‘the concluding peace war 
with foreign princes and states’ was with advice and 
consent the parliaments England and Scotland. The heads 
proposals, offered the army 1647, designed council 
state have the power the former privy council all foreign 
negotiations, provided that the making war peace with 
any other kingdom state shall not without the advice and 
consent parliament.’ 1649 the act appointing council 
state for the commonwealth committed this council the 
management foreign affairs subject parliament. The 
instrument government 1653 gave the management 
foreign matters, even war and peace, the lord protector, with 
the consent the major part the year later the 
first parliament the protectorate proposed constitution 
according which war and peace were vested the protector 
and parliament, while diplomatic intercourse was left him 
and the major part his 

The Restoration made many things they had been before, 
but once the greater pretensions parliament, based doubt 
upon the experience the long parliament, and increased interest 
foreign affairs, aroused the threatening situation Europe, 
led struggle with the king, which the commons aimed 
nothing less than direction and control. this contest the Crown 
yielded from time time, but largely succeeded holding its 
own. More and more, information was called for, and the 
commons insisted share foreign policy they were 
supply the means carrying out. They resolved advise 
about war and alliances, and even took upon themselves 
prescribe the terms alliances which the king was make. 
Almost immediately the commons considered asking Charles 
marry protestant, though most the speakers were against 
thus restricting 1664 parliament requested the king 
take action against the wrongs done the United Provinces, 
and promised their and little later Charles gave 
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Narrative’ his diplomatic dealings with the Dutch! 
entered upon this War your Advice and Encouragement,’ 
said next year, when asked for their chearful Supply for 
the carrying became now more and more the 
custom communicate information about foreign matters, 
particularly the opening sessions, and parliament perceiving 
the growing dependence the king’s foreign policy upon its aid, 
became bolder its discussion and more pertinacious requiring 
information. 1667 committee was appointed inquire into 
the reasons for the sale Dunkirk, and one the articles the 
impeachment Clarendon had with his part 1668 
the beginning session the king told have 
made League defensive with The States the United Provinces, 
and likewise League for efficacious Mediation Peace between 
the Two Crowns, into which League that Sweden its Ambassa- 
have greater fleet, was necessary. Two years later the lord 
keeper spoke parliament about treaties made and depending.® 

the years went Charles and his parliament drew farther 
and farther apart, and when the cabal was ruling England and 
the secret treaty Dover suspected, one the most important 
causes dissension arose from complaint the king’s foreign 
relations. 1673 the lord chancellor declared with reference 
the situation abroad that the hath made your Counsels 
the Foundations all His Proceedings but another session 
towards the end the year bitter dispute arose. the time 
approached for the meeting parliament, members were more 
and more taken with discourses concerning every vote 
passed. They had long had eye the duke Buckingham, 
call him account about his negotiations when France, 
and was rumoured that save himself, would discover 
great matters, that has passed the was 
yesterday told,’ says correspondent, eminent Parliament 
man, that there was project amongst them breake this union 
with France, and make peace with the Sharp criticisms 
were made soon the debates and when the commons 
addressed the king against the projected marriage his brother 
with the duchess Modena, Charles prorogued parliament and 
thought dissolving few weeks later solemnly assured 
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them that those men spoke falsely who said that his alliance 
with France contained secret articles dangerous consequence, 
and that would let committee both houses see all the articles 
contained the The commons resolved ask Bucking- 
ham the following questions 


whose Counsel and Ministry the Triple League was made. 


And the first Treaty with France, whereby was broken, and the 
Articles 


And the Smyrna Fleet fallen upon, before War was declared. 

And the Second Treaty with the French King and the 
Articles thereof. 

And whose Counsels the War was made, without Advice Parlia- 
ment and the Parliament thereupon prorogued. 


the duke’s answer the commons resolved ask Charles 
remove him from employment and power. They were determined, 
Burnet said, force the king peace with the The 
jurisdiction the Crown was examined. allow the power 
Peace and War always the King,’ said one, and this was 
generally little before, however, had been objected 
member that money was asked the commons carry 
war which they were never advised was said, now 
afterwards, that peace and war and foreign affairs ought 
left the king and his council, who corresponded all over the 
world and were well 

1675 commons insisted debating about the dangerous 
greatness France, and urged that Charles should recall his 
soldiers from the French king’s the opening the 
autumn session the lord keeper said: ‘The King resolves 
enter into Terms strictest Correspondence and Endearment 
with His Parliament take your Counsel His most weighty 
But breach was impending. 1677 parlia- 
ment once began the consideration foreign affairs. The 
question whether vote supply know first about the king’s 
alliances was debated the commons through long day until 
candles were brought into the Addresses were sent the 
king the great danger from French power, and from its en- 
croachments the Spanish Netherlands, and desire him 
make stricter alliances for the preservation those provinces. 
The commons said that they would support him war arose 
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All which most humbly offer Your Majesty, the 
unanimous Sense and Desire the whole They would 
give £200,000, and promised more, but the king asked for thrice 
that think the prosecuting these alliances, the only 
good use for which our money can imployed, and therefore, 
before give, would secure should applyed this 
purpose,’ wrote Andrew the commons Mr. Sacheverell 
said: would know, what Alliances have made since 
met last, and whether the Money laid out according your 
intention.’ Coventry, secretary state, rebuked him: ‘If 
Alliances are made, not made, they are not talked 
The commons now undertook stipulate what 
terms alliance the king should make, before they granted more 
Very little’, said Coventry, ‘is wanting, but sending 
the King Treaty Both secretaries declared 
that there was precedent for such demand. Williamson 
said: ‘The King has but few Prerogatives, coining Money, 
and making Peace and War, and they are land marks, and are 
known they are but few, and curse upon him that removes 

The commons now addressed the king, refusing supplies: 
was not agreeable the usage parliament, they declared, 
grant money for the maintenance wars and alliances before 
they are signified Parliament’; this, they said, was evident 
from the two wars made against the Dutch and the alliance made 
with them 1668. They then besought Charles enter into 
league with the states general against France, and make other 
alliances support and for this policy they pledged their 
this address the king replied 


have been silent, would rather have chosen so, than 
call mind Things unfit for you meddle with, are contained 
some Part your Address; wherein you have entrenched upon un- 
doubted Right the Crown, that confident will appear Age 
(when the Sword was not drawn) that the Prerogative making Peace 
and War hath been dangerously invaded. You not content your- 
selves with desiring enter into such Leagues, may for the 
Safety the Kingdom but you tell what Sort Leagues they must 
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be, and with whom: And, your Address worded, more liable 
understood your Leave, than your Request, that should make 
such other Alliances please with other the Confederates. Should 
suffer this fundamental Power making Peace and War iar 
invaded (though but once) have the Manner and Circumstances 
State would any longer believe, that the Sovereignty England rests 
the Crown nor could think Myself signify any more foreign Princes, 
than the empty Sound King. Wherefore you may rest assured, That 


Condition shall make depart from, lessen, essential Part 
the Monarchy. 


Upon hearing this speech, says Marvell, they were greatly 
adjourned parliament, and the commons 
departed the midst such disorder old men had known 
Eliot’s 

Matters continued much the same, though the Crown its 
exigency yielded somewhat the wishes parliament. 
correspondent wrote that Charles declared war upon France 
them that had made alliance with Holland for the preserva- 
tion Flanders, recalled his troops from France, and married his 
niece the prince commons, returning thanks, 
now proposed certain conditions parts all treaties made 
him. They wished also know more about the engagements 
into which had With respect disclosing the treaty 
Coventry raised objection that was often made afterwards, 
that treaties were sometimes not fit communicated large 
numbers men. ‘But think very fit’, retorted Lord Caven- 
dish, communicated five hundred that must give Supply 
maintain Charles answered angrily, but with such patience 
necessity commanded The Right making and Managing 
War and Peace his Majesty: And, you think will 
depart from any Part That Right, you are mistaken.’ The 
commons desired that the king declare proclaime 
enter into actuall Warr against the Frensh King 

1678 the lord chancellor explained the king’s endeavours 
for the preservation the Spanish Netherlands, and said that 
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the advice parliament was desired, whereupon both houses 
asked that the treaties mentioned his speech should com- 
municated When this was done, some the commons 
treated merely the fulfilment their customary right, while 
the lords asked for additional diplomatic For 
the time the debates turned mostly treaties and our relations 
with France. May the commons resolved that the king’s alliance 
with the states general was not pursuant their addresses nor 
for the good the kingdom, and advised other and more vigorous 
measures. this and another address Charles refused reply.* 
continued give such information thought convenient 
and ask for advice and for supplies. His relations with the 
commons were very strained, and addressed himself generally 
the During the remaining years his reign and during 
that James either parliament was not sitting conditions 
were such that with regard foreign affairs there was small 
chance for further conflict arise. Part the work which the 
emissaries Louis XIV had tried accomplish London 
was induce members parliament oppose the king his 
management foreign one occasion James told the 
French ambassador that would take good care that parliament 
did not meddle with such 

After the Revolution William III was dependent upon 
parliament Charles had been the middle years his reign. 
the beginning all went well. Regarded the deliverer and 
defender the liberties England and parliament, was 
granted the supplies which requested for helping the Dutch 
and for resisting general terms explained 
parliament what his intentions were, and had difficulty 
securing its 1689, receiving address from 
them, informed the commons that accordance with their 
wishes, was about declare war upon France, encouraged 
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thereunto the Assurance this House hath given him their 
Under the new system financial management 
the commons granted supplies more readily, but they made 
careful scrutiny the estimates and closely examined the 
They desired, moreover, know about the terms 
treaties which were concerned with the money which they were 
voting. 1689 the commons asked informed what the 
mutual Obligations Assistance are, any Treaties, between 
this Crown and the States and upon this the articles 
the treaty Westminster were submitted.* William did not 
hesitate ask parliament for advice and assistance, but was 
because required assistance, not because desired advice.* 
the speeches delivered the opening sessions there little 
more than allusion foreign affairs. the other hand the com- 
mons were even more insistent that they should told the terms 
the measures which they were asked support; and such 
communications were made more and more matter course 
the king’s Parliament desired also information 
about the conduct affairs and the management expeditions, 
and wished give counsel about 1692 some the lords 
wanted committee both houses consider advice for the king 
the state the nation, but this was lost 
Sometimes the commons were greatly dissatisfied, when 
the estimate for 1694 was debated. The trouble arose, said Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, Because gave last time without seeing 
the Treaties there any such Treaties with the Allies, 
God’s name, let see them. These are more than 
much money was demanded Like Charles William 
said that the present war had been undertaken upon parliament’s 
advice, and hoped that they would grant supplies for carrying 
1696 declared that overtures had been made for 
peace, but that the only way treat with France was sword 
hand; therefore asked for the money which was 
The partition treaties the later years the reign were the 
occasion much friction. the first them Somers 
told the king that there was discontent because parliament had 
not been consulted, nor even the privy The second 
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one, 1700, was severely attacked, both because was thought 
add the power the French king, and because had not 
been approved any the king’s councils. The commons, 
examining the negotiations relating the treaty, objected 
that had been carried through without the advice 
They then proceeded impeach those who had assisted William 
making it. 

his last year told parliament that the death the king 
Spain had made great alteration affairs abroad that 
must desire you very maturely consider their present State’. 
The commons desired him negotiate with the States General 
and with other powers for mutual safety and for the peace 
Europe the lords asked that would enter into alliances, and 
also lay before them all treaties made since the late war: both 
houses promised support.? Various treaties were called for and 
produced. Some papers William voluntarily submitted, 
being his Majesty’s gracious Intention acquaint you, from 
time time, with the State and Progress those Negotiations, 
into which has While the last the negotiations 
were being carried with France, the king kept parliament 
informed their progress. regard certain papers from 
the States General His Majesty has thought fit com- 
municate the same the House Lords, has done all that 
has hitherto passed those From the commons 
earnestly desired promised, and bickered, 
and asked for additional papers, while the danger from France 
became more menacing. But when finally the nation was stirred, 
and new parliament was elected, William received all the support 
desired for his alliances. House’, said the commons, 
will, the utmost their Power, enable his Majesty make 
good all those Alliances his Majesty has made, shall make, 
pursuant the Addresses the late House Commons.’ 

the accession Anne the Commons once assured her 
their support ‘to maintain her Alliances for preserving the 
Liberties Hurope, and reducing the exorbitant Power 
The queen soon began communicate parliament 
copies the 1702 she asked for supplies carry 
the war, comply with her engagements, and assist her allies, 
declaring that all accounts were inspected. The commons 
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now requested copies the treaties relating the war, and the 
lords wished see all that had not yet been communicated 
was the case with her predecessors, when Anne was 
pressing need support she sometimes voluntarily sent down 
important information with urgent request that parliament 
should give its advice.2 the beginning each session she 
made statement her new alliances and the progress affairs, 
asking for the subsidies necessary whereupon parliament would 
ask see the new 1704 commons desired know 
how far her majesty’s allies had furnished their several quotas 
the preceding summer; and the desired account was rendered.* 

Diplomacy and military and naval operations were all sub- 
jected parliamentary scrutiny and oversight. 1703 the 
commons asked the queen insist that the States General should 
continue stop all correspondence with France and Spain, and 
the queen replied that she would direct her minister the Hague 
insist upon ‘as you desire’. Shortly after, the lords desired 
that good correspondence should maintained with the allies, 
prevent France from creating They frequently 
asked for papers information concerning the operations 
land sea, especially the time the defeat 
1710 the commons wanted information about the number troops 
English pay Spain and Portugal the time the battle 
Almanza and each year since. Such requests were now granted 
without difficulty and almost matter the 
other hand Anne once told them that great and extensive 
War, this is, many Things may usefully undertaken, 
which are not fit communicated 1708 
she informed parliament that she had just received news the 
sailing the French fleet with the pretender board.® Debates 
such matters were carried with vehemence and warmth, 
sometimes the presence the 

The peace Utrecht notable because the curious and 
secret intrigues which attended it, and for the defiance large 
body English opinion yet parliament was more considered 
when was being made, and participated more making it, 
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than any treaty before that time. The importance having 
the sanction and support parliament was clearly 
One Harley’s correspondents wrote him impatiently about 
this: ‘If was minister, would despise all the artifices 
the modern Whigs this head, and would retrieve the preroga- 
tive relation peace and war. The votes the Lords and 
Commons, there was occasion, should not stand way.’? 
the autumn 1711, soon after the preliminaries peace were 
disclosed, ministers learned that formidable opposition was being 
prepared the whig The queen opening the session 
December said that the time and place had been appointed 
for making peace, and that her chief concern was for the protestant 
religion and the Hanoverian succession, and for procuring satis- 
faction all the The lords replied adopting resolution 
proposed the earl Nottingham, and said that their 
opinion peace could safe honourable Spain and the 
West Indies were allotted the house Bourbon. But 
minority affirmed that nothing had come from the throne whereon 
found such advice, and that since peace and war belonged 
prerogatives the Crown, was not proper offer advice 
those matters until was asked. This contention was indignantly 
rejected, ‘since was constant practice, all sessions 
parliament, offer advices; prerogative could above 
dissent was recorded, however, because look 
upon Encroachment the Royal Prerogative, hasty 
Manner declare our Opinions, and better Grounds, 
Thing essentially belonging the Crown, making 
Peace and War’. 
How much party motives influenced parliamentary action 
opposition foreign affairs evident this time, 
more evident afterwards: the whig lords sought counsel 
and criticize; the tory commons returned loyal and sym- 
pathetic The lords continued take active 
part addressing the queen during the negotiations which 
ensued. The power parliament was recognized, not its 
was not denied that peace and war were the Crown, 
was mentioned the Cabinet acquaint the Parliament with the 
death, being sure you might get what vote you pleased without the least difficulty 
foreign affairs, and that this would be... the ready way obtain further power 
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but was said that engaging ruinous war making treach- 
erous peace were things from which ministers could not escape 
without censure Majesty’, said Swift, 
has promised that the Treaty shall laid before her Parliament 
after which, made without their approbation, and proves 
against the interest the kingdom, the ministers must 
answer for their extremest Ministers controlled the 
commons and could obtain from them approval peace, but 
not from the lords. Some thought this unnecessary, but was 
secure such approval that Anne was induced create the twelve 
peers—not for the purpose carrying the peace, since neither 
law nor custom made that necessary, but obtain sanction 
which the development the constitution and the doctrine 
the responsibility ministers was making 

Early 1712 the lord keeper read parliament message 
from the queen, and said that the plenipotentiaries had arrived 
Utrecht and begun negotiations: You may depend Her 
Majesty’s communicating Her Parliament the Terms Peace, 
before the same shall concluded.’ was regarded lords 
and commons great goodness and condescension, though the 
replies respectfully adverted some things which would 
desirable the settlement. The commons now asked see 
several former treaties, and were more and more disinclined 
support the great burden the war. However, since was 
presently evident that England was not co-operating with the 
allies, attempt was made both houses address the queen 
that she would order her general act concert with the allies 
against France but this was rejected—in the commons easily, 
the lords after bitter June, the queen, repeating 
that was the undoubted prerogative the Crown make 
peace and war, declared that she would nevertheless, pursuance 
her promise, now let parliament know what terms general 
peace might made. The terms were then detailed, and she 
explained that was for her decide, and that she depended 
their entire trust and concurrence. Both houses returned loyal 
addresses confidence, though not without attempts the part 
the minority suggest additional difficulties 
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arose the negotiation with France, Bolingbroke repeatedly 
urged the necessity concluding the treaty order that might 
signed the queen before she again informed parliament 
the state the negotiations. For this purpose parliament was 
eleven times Your Grace may depend upon it,’ 
wrote Bolingbroke Shrewsbury, that our Parliament must sit 
the third February next, and her Majesty will then 
obliged communicate the present state the negotiation 
queen could tell the two houses that matters were entirely settled, 
and that she was about sign the treaty, for the negotiation 
were still open, saurai, vérité, Monsieur, répondre des 
April 1713 the treaties peace and commerce, when 
completed, were read the privy council, and there ordered 
this had been done they were laid before the 
houses, where Bolingbroke tells that they met ‘with the coldest 
reception Shortly afterwards supporter the government 
said that while the treaty proceeded from the undoubted right 
the Crown make peace and war its pleasure, yet every 
step had been approved parliament, and the conclusion ratified 
full consent both one his apologetic writings 
Swift, mentioning that parliament was leave the making 
peace the queen and her council, speaks nevertheless though 
parliament had some right participate the various 
treaties ending the war were signed, some them were laid before 
the houses, while others were asked During the remainder 
the reign further requests for information about various foreign 
matters, and suggestions were also made. The question Dunkirk 
and the treatment the Catalans aroused particular 
during this and the years immediately preceding that parlia- 
ment begins receive petitions concerning treaties matters 

Immediately after the accession George the whigs set about 
punishing the authors the treaty Utrecht. 1715 the 
commons declared that they would inquire into the miscarriage 
and unsuitable conclusion the war. They addressed the king 
for all papers relating the negotiations, and received them just 
before parliament was The House Commons, 
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being possessed those Papers,’ said Oxford afterwards, have 
fuller View the whole Progress, and the secret Steps, 
that Negotiation, than perhaps was ever, the like Case, im- 
parted any House Parliament.’! new parliament assem- 
bled, and July the commons impeached Oxford, because, 
they affirmed, had misrepresented negotiations the queen, 
and hence parliament, and because had concealed matters 
from council and parliament, and prevented the just Advice 
the Parliament her Majesty’.2 Defoe, writing about this 
time, argued that peace and war being entirely with the Crown, 
parliament could not interpose with conditions, afterwards 
rightly proceed against those who acted the sovereign’s 

the Hanoverian period parliament continued its participa- 
tion foreign affairs, though making less progress than might, 
perhaps, have been expected. Sometimes treaties papers were 
voluntarily laid before the houses numerous occasions they 
were asked for, and invariably transmitted thereupon. times 
information was freely given for the purpose obtaining necessary 
financial support. The royal speeches reviewed diplomatic events 
and described the situation the houses returned loyal 
and perfunctory addresses speeches written ministers for 
the king; treaties and documents were submitted voluntarily 
before whenever the Crown needed financial assistance for its 
and information and papers were increasingly asked 
for one house the other parliament took more interest 
affairs politics and state. The participation parliament 
foreign affairs and even its supervision them was this 
time fully recognized, but not its power direct them and those 
who preferred the old order often lamented the encroachment 
parliament upon the prerogative the Crown. 

With George the commons began saying that they relied 
entirely his wisdom enter into such alliances deemed 
necessary, and promised their the early part the 
next reign the king alluded some Engagements, entered into, 
and concerted, with the Advice and Concurrence the last 
Parliament’. little later said: shall not fail ask the 
farther Advice and Assistance Parliament, according the 
Circumstances Public Affairs, and soon any proper Occa- 
sion shall require Another time, the end session, 
spoke the impossibility taking the previous counsel and 
concurrence parliament because further resolutions had 
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determined future Pulteney 1734 even referred 
bitterly the fact that parliament was not continued longer 
session order that its advice might taken, and asked whether 
this would not have been more agreeable the constitution 
Considerable information about foreign affairs was 
expected and obtained the one occasion the king 
explained that there had been alteration affairs abroad 
that there was nothing communicate 1730 
the treaty Seville was submitted shortly after its conclusion 
without any request for it, and 1749 the treaty Aix-la- 
Chapelle was presented matter That the part 
taken parliament foreign affairs was known outside 
shown petitions which came the houses times concerning 
such matters depredations the Spaniards which troubled 
merchants other substantial citizens the 

Formally the exclusive rights the Crown were stanchly 
upheld. 1716, during the debate the Septennial Bill, was 
admitted that late years parliaments had thought themselves 
entitled interpose their advice treaties and alliances but 
one speaker affirmed that the power peace, war, and alliances, 
are the undoubted prerogatives the crown, and parliament, 
hope, will ever pretend dispute the But the time 
the two first Georges the king’s authority was declining. With 
respect domestic administration, well known, seemed 
times have surrendered all his power the ministers the 
inner circle his cabinet. But probably because the long 
tradition the king’s management diplomacy and foreign 
relations, and certainly because elector Hanover had more 
interest external affairs and often more knowledge them 
than the London, George and also George 
continued play real, hidden part the direction foreign 
affairs. The testimony contemporaries makes clear that with 
George frequently was ministers who yielded the king, 
not the king ministers and many times when they achieved 
their purpose was through cajolery and persuasion, not from 
possession power. That say, while the king constantly 
lost some the actual management business, retained 
foreign affairs more than anything else and what was taken 
from the Crown with respect foreign affairs went rather 
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ministers than the houses had gradually 
become evident most men that here, other matters 
state, few men must command, the work was done 
effectively and the extension the power parliament, 
this other things, came rather gradually getting control 
over ministers than conducting the affairs themselves. 

was the custom more and more make review foreign 
affairs the speeches delivered the opening the end 
The addresses returned came little more than 
perfunctory expressions This was because not 
only the king’s speeches but also the addresses voted upon them 
were written ministers, and represented great extent the 
views ministers rather than the king parliament. Docu- 
ments were often called for the houses, and usually communi- 
cated matter course, the state papers containing many 
references ‘the Papers laid before the 
But plain that much discretion was used. Sometimes minis- 
ters considered private meetings whether information should 
communicated; and sometimes arranged that particular 
papers should called Charles had long before told 
Southwell that when certain things were sent the house 
lords, they were demanded, ‘there was noe neede sending 
the letter that came from meeting ministers 
about 1745 was debated How far the King will lay before the 
Parliament the Declarations France; and the Transactions 
with them, any other Powers What Papers, Instructions, 
Letters, Orders should, called for, laid before the 
Sometimes ministers deliberated what should 
done consequence resolutions parliament. Once there 
was meeting decide Whether declare War against France 
Or, lay the whole before the Parliament, and take their 
Opinion But always, for the most part, addresses, 
resolutions, and replies parliament were what ministers the 
Crown desired that they should be. 

The system political parties, which had only begun the 
seventeenth century, was now well established, and there was 
longer, rule, any struggle between parliament and king, 
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but contest the houses themselves what policy ought 
followed, whether information should asked for not 
and these things, like other matters, were decided accordance 
with the wishes the king’s ministers, supported their parlia- 
mentary majorities. came increasingly the part the 
opposition harass government with respect foreign policy, 
propose addresses displeasing ministers, and call for 
information which ministers were not willing communicate. 
1718 Sir Robert Walpole opposed address because, 
said, was unwise approve measures until the treaties upon 
which they were founded had been fully and maturely 
Afterwards the days his own power was many 
time troubled similar procedure. 1721 certain lords 
proposed address that instructions concerning the northern 
peace should laid before the house, but was rejected. 
protest was recorded, declaring that this was the first instance 
such refusal the house lords, and that while peace and war 
lay the Crown, yet the house had right inquire into the 
transactions ministers, which could not done without know- 
ing their instructions.2 the court party this was regarded 
merely device the few days after another motion 
was rejected, and this led protest that refusing address 
for Treaty, which has been concluded and ratified long since, 
altogether 1727 the commons declined 
address for certain All this was not much 
attempt parliament encroach farther upon the domain 
the executive endeavour the minority opposition 
annoy ministers the Crown obtain what ministers were 
unwilling give. Often meant sincere disagreement about 
policy often was more than the tactics employed harass 
political opponents. 1730 resolutions were several times 
moved against provisions the treaty Seville, all which 
were rejected. part, least, this was merely attack 
Frequently motions call for papers were refused, 
and sometimes also suggestions that advice should given 
the 

The debates parliament over these contests between the 
ministerial party and opposition were much like those the older 
contests the houses with the king. There was frequent and 
bitter criticism the management foreign affairs. was 
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asserted again that the houses could take notice treaties 
negotiations until they were informed them the Crown 
and Carteret once said that the Crown did not need produce 
treaties until asked for the other hand Pulteney 
declared 1734 that whenever the commons deemed necessary, 
may call for all the papers relating any negotiation 
whatever, and may insist upon having all them laid before the 
House another occasion said Are vote powerful 
fleets, and numerous armies; are lay new and great 
burthens the people, and all this without being told any 
reasons for what are desired Why should supplies 
granted without information about foreign engagements 
his Majesty expects the assistance parliament the present 
exigency affairs,’ said Sir William Wyndham, must 
informed how our affairs consult with parliament 
about foreign matters was said old and just custom. 
perform our duty our country our can 
answer one the chief ends our meeting this House 
out examining into the state our foreign affairs, and offering 
our most deliberate advice our sovereign 
was asked for, parliament might desire see what engagements 
had been made ministers, and the king should let them know 
was urged against this that many these motions were 
made merely annoy ministers and obstruct business. 
move, day after day,’ said Henry Pelham 1734, for all letters, 
all instructions, sent his Majesty’s ministers the several 
courts Europe general, method proceeding altogether 
new this House; and these motions were complied with, 
can see nothing they could possibly tend to, but the increasing 
those troubles and commotions which are already begun 
Sometimes was admitted that parliament had the 
right call for any papers necessary inform them with respect 
affairs, but this right, was maintained, should used with 
such prudence and caution not reveal the secrets the 
government distress the affairs the nation.® 

During this period the authority parliament and king 
respect foreign matters was debated parliament and also 
expounded pamphlets and books, some written ministers 
great politicians, other obscure scribblers their service. 
the Monarchical Part our Constitution,’ said writer 
1736, enjoy this other Advantage, That the executive 
Part our Government, especially with regard Foreign Affairs, 
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intrusted with the King only thereby avoid the Incon- 
veniences and Dangers which flow from the Openness and Delays 
incident popular said Walpole 
little later, has trusted intirely the crown, the power 
making peace and 1743 Lord Barrington said that one 
the chief prerogatives the Crown was that the king had not 
only the sole power declaring war but the sole direction its 
1755 Lord Chancellor Hardwicke declared that the 
king was not obliged the constitution ask either the consent 
the approbation parliament any treaty which made, 
nor even communicate it, unless grant act parlia- 
ment was required, and even not until applied for the grant 
the bill which was And shortly after the death 
George writer said that was the prerogative the king 
Great Britain declare war make peace with the advice 
his privy was said that matters relating peace and 
war had not only conducted secret, but that they were 
subject such sudden alteration that they could managed 
only single person small and constant assembly 
persons exactly informed. was therefore impossible for either 
house intermeddle prescribe the Crown without exposing 
the nation imminent reveal negotiations 
large assembly before they were concluded would often render 
them Pulteney admitted that had not generally 
been the custom for parliament inquire into any foreign affair 
while was upon the anvil 

But there were some then now who cared not what was 
made public when foreign arrangements were disclosed. Though 
there occasion demand money,’ said Lord Bathurst, 
‘the House may want see what engagements ministers have 
brought the king into. The king will make exception, but let 
you know all. there are treaties that may offensive, let them 
made Other courts’, said speaker 1754, ‘conceal 
their resolutions till they are just ready act but nothing can 
concealed that passes this The retort was that 
everything was subserved secrecy and convenience, parliament 
might always have leave entirely the king his ministers 
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what papers should presented and that the other hand 
secrets would quite safe laid before secret parliamentary 
Thus the direction management foreign 
affairs parliament was strongly urged, but always strongly 
opposed. Parliamentary supervision and review was often 
admitted, though practice avoided ministers far they 
were able. Some said that for parliament prescribe what must 
done would impracticable. 1738, during the debate 


upon matters relating the Spanish depredations, Walpole 
said 


The resolutions presented the hon. gentleman would cramp our 
ministers and negociators, who would regard them rules from which 
they could not depart. such case, believe minister would take 
upon him advise his Majesty make proposition the court 
Spain, relating any the matters now dispute between us, that was 
less explicit less particular than the resolution this House had come 
upon that head; nor would take upon him advise his Majesty 
approve ratify any one article treaty, unless was full and 


particularly expressed the resolution had come upon the subject 
matter that article. 


Not only would this encroach upon the king’s prerogative, but 
war might become unavoidable and peace very difficult obtain. 

Some thought that might well for the king ask the 
advice parliament and not trust entirely ministers but while 
such advice might asked for even offered, ought not 
prescribed, regarded parliament binding with respect 
future treaties Pelham declared that 
minister should ever court parliament meddle with any treaty 
peace before was made.‘ was also said that preliminary 
approval sanction diplomatic proceedings parliament 
might detrimental its own interests. know said Lord 
Strange one occasion, that theking may negociate and conclude 
treaty peace alliance, virtue his prerogative alone 
and that application for act parliament for empowering 
his ministers so, would not only unconstitutional, but 
stalling the approbation parliament, before all the circumstances 
could fully All this was not derogate from the 
right parliament inquire into treaty after was made, 
and censure it, and even punish those who had advised 
was better for parliament have the power condemning 
treaty afterwards than authorizing before was 
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pamphleteer asserted that the proper procedure was for 
alliances concerted first the cabinet, then laid before the 
privy council, and last all communicated 
1739 speaker declared that although the power peace 
and war was the Crown, and although the constitution was such 
that the sovereign could make either without the participation 
parliament, yet wise king would venture this, even 
dutiful parliament would refuse thank the king for his 
condescension thus making parliament partner his preroga- 
Some time after read pamphlet the doctrine which 
had come generally admitted, that ‘the Right making 
Peace and War universally allowed the Prerogative the 
Crown, the Power examining whether this Prerogative 
properly improperly exercised, remains the King’s hereditary 
great Council, and the Representatives the People.’ 

The year the accession George III, which was marked 
much advocacy the power the sovereign against 
ministerial usurpation, saw also some writing favour parlia- 
ment assisting the king make peace between England and 
France. wisest Measures have often been pointed out 
the Course parliamentary Debate,’ said John ‘If’, 
said another, who wished dispossess ministers and restore 
the king’s authority, ‘we can procure the approaching Treaty 
Peace concluded the Advice and with the Consent 
Parliament, will open the constitutional Intercourse between 
the King and the national Council, and will put End all 
intermediate and unnatural Influence which has been illegally 
said that belonged solely the Crown, 
the executive branch, ratify treaties and issue proclamations 
war and but did not follow that the great council 
had not the right giving their advice upon and their consent 
the terms treaty. was known that war, effect, could 
not declared without consent parliament, which must give 
the supplies carry iton. Why then should Peace concluded 
without such The same author wrote another 
treatise support this same view: ‘To open the Channel 
Parliamentary Instruction without trespassing the royal 
Prerogative and thereby establish the most efficacious Method 
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conducting Treaty What more interesting 
subject could engage the attention Should the 
representatives summoned furnish the means victory 
and not consulted about the fruits conquest? days 
old they had been consulted, and would well now revive 
custom which had held for many hundreds years. The 
author admitted that large assemblies were not fitted deliberate 
about affairs needing prompt execution; but important 
cases where the result depended rather mature consideration 
than vigour execution, great bodies were undoubtedly 
most proper. This will Invasion the Prerogative. The 
Power denouncing War, and concluding Peace, will still remain 
with the Sovereign And the Consultation Parliament, being 
consequence the King’s Permission and Desire, will 
Matter Grace, not Right.’ The authority was undeniably 
the king’s but the author was appealing Pitt let parliament 
rather than the cabinet assist the 

Such was the development which resulted from the long contest 
waged parliament with the Crown. James like Elizabeth, 
forbade parliament deal with foreign affairs, but the midst 
difficulties and urgent need financial aid, regarding 
parliament, perhaps, his great advisory council, proposed 
certain foreign matters for discussion and advice, and the end 
agreed not make treaty without the knowledge the mem- 
bers and their counsel. the days his son treaty and 
declaration were submitted, and advice parliament asked for. 
Under Charles parliament took greater interest matters 
abroad, and was allowed so, became more and more 
evident that foreign policy must depend almost altogether upon 
their financial support. They were obtaining the right approve 
and make known their wishes, and this right they afterwards 
secured, completely was practicable, the days Anne 
and the time the Hanoverian kings. Their attempt manage 
and direct, however, was repelled Charles II, was the 
executive later times. After the Revolution the participation 
parliament became constantly greater, reaching its culmination, 
perhaps, about the time the treaty Utrecht. degrees 
the members were made fully cognizant foreign affairs 
possible. But because was found that diplomacy and higher 
policy, being what they were then, had after all carried 
with secrecy and dispatch small number men 
experience, parliament was able advance little beyond what 
had gained the Stuart period. the end was found necessary 
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leave the management foreign affairs the executive. 
Under the Hanoverians the principal change was that executive 
power passed very largely from the king his ministers, and these 
ministers became great extent dependent upon the house 
commons. Thus may seen that parliament had means 
arrogated itself the control had once seemed eager 
had obtained the right debate foreign policy and require 
information, and some supervision policy and some right 
approve treaties had been secured. But the actual direction 
foreign affairs had been compelled leave other hands. 
During the nineteenth century likewise this was evident many 
occasions. And late 1911 was seen the case when 
the midst great crisis parliament learned for the first time 
the arrangement which had been marked out and adopted and 
also 1914 when was necessarily brought force 
stances almost without warning into great war which would 
most willingly have taken measures avoid. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Seal and Monogram Charles the Great 


the documents the Merovingian period the king’s subscrip- 
tion few instances accompanied not only seal but 
monogram which the letters his name were compressed. 
The seal presented rude portrait the sovereign, and the 
monogram had its base capital letter. When the Carolingian 
mayors succeeded power they prefixed simple cross, after the 
ecclesiastical manner, the subscription which was written for 
but they used monogram. Pippin, king, did not 
alter this but his son Charles revived the monogram 
and introduced new type seal. The monogram, unlike that 
the Merovingians, was constructed round cross; and the 
seal was taken from ancient gem, representing, said, the 
bust Commodus? Antoninus Pius.* This was embedded 
metal frame which the king’s name was engraved. But 
not the name only that read the impression. 
written the form prayer 


XPE PROTEGE CAROLVM REGEM FRANCORVM 


The origin the monogram has been sought various regions. 
Sickel compared with that found the coins Theoderic the 
Wolfram brought into connexion with design 
seventh-century manuscript which came into Gaul from 
Armenia, and thought that was adopted through unknown 
Syrian Charles’s Lechner, the other hand, 
like Sichel remarked its similarity those Ostrogothic coins, 


The seal attributed him which bears legend like that Charles’s comes 
from drawing late Corbie chartulary and doubt imitated from it: see 
von Sickel, Acta (1867) 349,n. Another specimen, figured 
the Diplomatique, iv. (1759) 109, acknowledged forgery. 
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and Tangl, Diplomata Karolinorum, (1906) 79. 

figured Posse’s Die Siegel der Deutschen Kaiser, (1909), plate 
and elsewhere. The engraving given Mabillon, Diplomatica (ed. 1709), 387, 
taken from document which the authenticity disputed (see Sickel, ii. 
102 f.), but the seal appears genuine. 
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but found its immediate pattern the devices found coins 
the Merovingian Then Bresslau, notice Wolfram’s 
paper, maintained that there was need far afield 
Armenia, since monograms resembling that Charles were 
seen Imperial coins Justinian, and their use was general 
Byzantine The reference coins appears unneces- 
sary and indeed irrelevant, because the monogram accom- 
paniment the seal and has nothing with coin. is, 
believe, the Byzantine seal which tells the history the 
Carolingian monogram. 

This seal, well known, was bulla, metal seal with two 
faces, like piece money. was shown monogram which 
contained the letters, some the letters, the words 
This the normal type. the angles the cross was written 
might take the place these three words; but more 
commonly the sentence was completed the reverse, counter- 
seal, which gave the name and There are specimens 
such seals used the Exarchs Ravenna. may find the 
name and title written straight lines across the counterseal 
but there are examples which this also contains monogram 
formed round cross. Thus the seal mentioned above, with 
counterseal, with the angles. the name 
not given the seal, may compressed into monogram 
the counterseal. This found specimen which 
®YAAKTW appears, greatly abbreviated, with 
TIATPIK €=AP the angles the cross. 

Now obvious that the legend Charles’s seal, 
PROTEGE, translation the words contained the monogram 
the Byzantine bulla but his seal was single-faced wax 
seal, could not insert the cross which was the characteristic 
feature his therefore caused this written 
alongside the seal and made the basis monogram, arrang- 
ing the letters the arms and the centre the 
cross. Thus, would seem, took his model the seal 
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write for the abbreviation which appears the seal. 

Salinas, plate xi. Ficoroni, Antiquorum Numismatibus (1750), 
cap. xiv. read this monogram 

The fact that the cross was not retained the monogram Lewis the Pious 
shows merely that its significance was forgotten not, Lechner thinks (ubi supra, 
704), that the design was unimportant. 
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Theophylact, who was Exarch the beginning the eighth 
century, some subsequent Exarch whom seal pre- 
served. The employment the letter instead good 
evidence, Wolfram that the design was borrowed 
from Greek model: whether, probable, that model was 
ultimately derived from Asia immaterial for our present 
purpose. 


Ecclesiastical Tenth for National Defence 1298 


WHEN parliament met London October 1297, during the 
king’s absence Flanders, Prince Edward acted the advice 
the council and granted the demands the earls Hereford 
and Norfolk agreed the new articles and confirmed the 
charters The earl Surrey had arrived 
London with the news that Scotch army had invaded Northum- 
berland.* Prince Edward and the council discussed the situation 
with Archbishop Winchelsey and some the bishops, and begged 
for their advice and archbishop York, who was then 
London, afterwards reported the bishop Carlisle that the 
king wished the provinces York and Canterbury grant 
subsidy common, but was decided that there should 
convocation each Archbishop Winchelsey took 
the first step. October issued summons for meeting 
convocation Canterbury the New Temple November 
the bishops, priors, and deans cathedral churches, abbots 
and priors monasteries, one proctor for the chapter each 
cathedral church, two proctors representing the clergy each 
English diocese, and one proctor for the clergy each Welsh 
desired the bishops call their diocesan councils 
together discuss ways and means helping the country, 
that proctors and others should fully instructed before the 
convocation met. October, when Archbishop Henry 
Newark was Buntingford Hertfordshire, his way 
the North, issued summons for meeting convocation 
York November. 
Meanwhile the news grew worse. According Walter 

canon Guisborough,’ the Scotch ravaged and 

Ubi supra, opinion Sickel, 264 and Lechner, 706, that 
the was adopted because was more convenient attach arm the cross 
appears unlikely. 
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burnt the countryside between Newcastle and Carlisle from 
October November, the religious fled from their monas- 
teries, the parish priests and most the people were refugees, 
for those who stayed were put the sword. 

The convocation Canterbury agreed give tenth for the 
defence the church and the but while the archbishop, 
the bishops, cathedral chapters, and monasteries decided pay 
the Taxation Pope Nicholas, the contribution from the 
parochial clergy was levied the Norwich Taxation 
1254, much lower assessment which many cases reduced the 
amount less than one was settled that each bishop 
should responsible for collecting the money his own diocese 
and should keep until received mandate from the arch- 
bishop one moiety was paid before January, and the 
second before December Winchelsey appointed 
the treasurer the New Temple and the rector Lambeth 
receive the money from the bishops and keep the New 
Temple, give letters acquittance and make 
layman was interfere the collection distribution this 
voluntary December the archbishop gave com- 
mission the collectors his own diocese and the exempt 
deaneries which were his peculiar jurisdiction, which they 
were instructed demand the money pain excommunica- 
tion and sequestration After anxious dis- 
cussion with the council entered into contract with the 
Surrey and others pay the wages 500 horse and for this pur- 
pose find nearly £4,000 twelve days and the same amount 
before March.’ spite the difficulties the season and 
the roads winter was decided send large army under 
the earl Surrey Newcastle. When the convocation the 
northern province met York November, Archbishop 
Henry Newark persuaded them make grant fifth, and 
the clergy had not enough money for this heavy tax, they 
agreed supply cattle and other necessaries for the maintenance 
the army protect them against the The chapters 
York, Ripon, Southwell, and Beverley were required send 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 308; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 232. 

The Norwich Taxation 1254 for the Diocese Norwich collated with the Taxation 
Pope Nicholas 1291, ed. Hudson, Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society, 
xvii. 46-157 cf. the Norwich Taxation for the diocese Ely, 
Liber Memorandorum, Willis Clark, pp. 191-9. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 230°, 231; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 229, 230. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 231 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 230. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 308 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 232. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 229, 230. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 231; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 230; cf. Morris, The Welsh 

Registers John Romeyn and Henry Newark, ii. 316, 317. 
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horses Newcastle, and there was levy horses the 
archdeaconries Nottingham and The prior 
Guisborough paid part the fifth corn? 

letter the bishop Lincoln dated December, Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey told him that the king’s treasury was empty, 
and that and the bishops then London had made inquiries 
about money and raised loans from different persons pay the 
first instalment the urged the bishop ask the 
heads the richer monasteries and the richer clergy his diocese 
pay the whole the tenth once, and necessary summon 
them special assembly for the purpose, and send their 
contribution with the whole amount due from himself the 
New Temple without waiting for the first and second terms 
which the instalments fell due. Writing from his manor house 
Lyminge January, 1298, Winchelsey begged the bishop 
Durham send him news the war; was reported that 
the Scotch had retired from Newcastle and also that the English 
army was not yet its way, which marvelled, for the 
end November had been settled that should set out with 
all possible told the bishop how had done his 
utmost reconcile the divisions between parties, and yet 
spite all his efforts certain sons Belial put evil interpreta- 
tion his acts and wrote against him the king. 

The bishops met with some obstruction collecting the 
money their dioceses. Winchelsey told the bishops 
and Exeter that alien priories must contribute this tenth, 
although they now paid annual levy the the 
exempt Orders, their representatives had attended convocation 
and agreed contribute their dioceses, and for this purpose 
they became answerable the bishops who were charged with 
the collection the tenth; if, however, the Templars and 
Hospitallers had paid ninth with the laity their temporalities, 
they need only pay the ecclesiastical tenth their spiritualities. 
wrote the bishop Norwich that, although poor nunneries 
were exempt from taxation for the crusades, they must contribute 
national defence, but the bishop might use his discretion 
reducing the all you have hand under safe 
conduct London,’ concluded, and leave your con- 
science charge the just sum for the cost collection.’ 

February the archbishop issued circular letter from 
Wingham the bishops his province reminding them that the 
Registers John Romeyn and Henry Newark, ii. 212, 237, 269. 

294, Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 231; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 230. 
Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 233; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 231. 
Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 237. 


Reg. Winchelsey, fo. Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 235. 
Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 237. 
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second instalment for the wages the horse was paid 
March either Scotland the confines that kingdom. 
pay the earls was question honour for them well for him, 
and urged them send the money the New Temple soon 
The letter reached the bishop Salisbury 
Ramsbury March, and the 5th sent letters the 
collectors the archdeaconries Wilts, Dorset, and Sarum, 
instructing them get arrears and demand payment the 
second instalment once pain interdict and excommuni- 

February the archbishop instructed the rector 
Aldington Newcastle and pay the second instalment 
the following sums 

the Earl Surrey for 100 barbed horse 


appears that the king’s treasurer, Walter Langton, bishop 
Lichfield, intercepted the rector Aldington, and told him 
pay the money due the earl Surrey London, for 
March Winchelsey remonstrated with Langton was also, 
said, greatly troubled hear from the rector Aldington 
that there was deficit thousand marks, although had 
received all the money the New Temple and contribution 
paid direct the bishop 


This deficit wearies immensely,’ wrote, both account 
the promise which not keep and account the opinion the 
earls, who will think deceivers least negligent beyond all measure 
and that they who have taken great burden themselves, relying 
our assurance, have been deluded. This would never have happened your 


brethren had not gone against the agreement for the first instalment from 
their 


asked the bishop provide his steward, Simon Greylly, 
the bearer the letter, with safe-conduct take the rest the 
money the earls Newcastle, and the same time wrote 
the treasurer the New Temple and the rector Lambeth 
pay all the money hand Simon, and they had not enough 


Register Simon Gandavo, ed. Flower, pp. (Canterbury and York 
Society). 

pp. 3-5. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 239°; cf. Calendar Documents relating Scotland, ed. 
Bain, ii. 267. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 
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take loans for the full bade them beware 

their peril from making any further payment the earls 
Henry without his mandate, pay the deficit due 
the earl Surrey until they had further instructions. The 
rector Aldington was wait Newcastle for the 
undated letter the bishop London, Winchelsey men- 
tioned his debts and the loans which had been forced make 
pay the money promised the earls, whereas none the 
bishops had taken any loans help commanded 
the bishop collect the rest the money and pay over 
April, the first law day after April must appear either 
person proxy render full account the proceeds 
the tax. 

April the archbishop appointed five commissioners, 
whom three should quorum, hear the accounts the col- 
lection the tenth from the bishops the province the law- 
days nearest April and May But none the 
bishops were then able render full accounts, and when the 
archbishop issued summons for meeting convocation 
the second law-day after November 1299 also fixed that 
day for the final presentment the bishops their accounts 
for the collection this tenth their dioceses, when they 
must pay over the balance and hand list 

The final account for the tenth from the diocese Canterbury 
had been presented the collectors the archbishop Lam- 
beth March The total amount was £786 13s. 
the collectors showed receipts from the treasurer the New 
Temple for £666 13s. 4d., and £66 13s. 4d., paid for him 
the papal agent, Geoffrey Vezano. The cost collection 
was £19 4s. 5d., the collectors had hand £34 1s. 11}d., which 
they then paid over the archbishop. There entry 
Winchelsey’s register the accounts other dioceses, nor the 
complete total. When the collectors rendered the account for 
the diocese Salisbury, they paid into the treasury the New 
Temple £968 16s. 5}d., later the bishop sent £13 6s. 
However, February 1303 Winchelsey wrote demand the 
payment arrears, amounting £75 16s. 10d., and April 
the bishop replied that was sending 8d., which had 
collected with great difficulty some the arrears were due from 
religious houses outside the diocese which were endowed with 
pensions and portions which tenth had not been levied 
before; and submitted that mistakes had been made the 


Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 241. fo. 241. Ibid. fo. 241. 


Ibid. fo. Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 253, 254. 
Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 242. 


Register Simon Gandavo, 119. 
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rendering the account, and that through some error the col- 
lectors his diocese had demanded payment the assessment 
known the taxation Pope Nicholas from spiritualities 
well temporalities, which was not according the terms 
the grant.! 

The disposal the balance this ecclesiastical tenth 
obscure. Edward sent messengers the convocation which 
met the New Temple June 1298 ask for the rest for 
the defence the kingdom and the Convocation 
assented that the money should granted for this purpose 
time peril, but maintained that they could not now agree 
without the consent the the same time they 
received his request that prayers should offered throughout 
the kingdom for his safety and success his war against the 
The balance remained the possession the treasurers 
the New Temple, and January they received mandate 
from the archbishop pay £1,833 6s. 8d. Italian merchants 
for the use the messengers who had been sent prosecute 
some business for the province Canterbury the papal 

GRAHAM. 


The Administrative Divisions the Mendicant Orders 


England 


Eacu the four Mendicant Orders divided the English province 
into areas groups convents for certain purposes. 

Among the Franciscans these areas were called custodies 
the system was universal throughout the order and dated from 
the earliest times. The custodian held office for number 
years and his functions may described those localized 
provincial minister and permanent visitor. The custodians 
each province elected one their number represent them 
the general chapter; probably all custodians had the right 
attend the provincial chapter either person 
every custody one convent had assigned for the reception 
and training novices. England the custody acquired 
special importance educational area, each custody main- 
tained special school theology candidates for degrees 
the universities were chosen from friars who had lectured these 
schools, and probable that the custom which prevailed the 

Register Simon Gandavo, pp. 73, 74, 117-19. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 245; Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 236. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 245, Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 237. 

Register Simon Gandavo, pp. 10. 

Reg. Winchelsey, fo. 

Cf. Prov. Aquitaniae’ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vii. 477, 
480 but cf. ibid., 479. Bull. vi. 30. 
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province France—that only those friars who had distinguished 
themselves students their custody should sent study 
mutatis mutandis England. 

The list the seven Franciscan custodies England has been 
printed several times, but reprinted here for the sake com- 
pleteness. The following list taken from Clyn’s annals and 
appears have been issued the general chapter Perpignan 
add brackets the names houses founded later 
the fourteenth century and included the list given Bartholo- 
mew Pisa (c. 1385). 


Custody London containing eight (nine) houses: London, Salisbury, 
Canterbury, Southampton, Lewes, Winchester, Chichester, 
(Ware). 

II. Custody Oxford containing eight houses: Oxford, Reading, 
Bedford, Stamford, Nottingham, Northampton, Leicester, Grantham. 

III. Custody Bristol containing nine houses: Bristol, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Carmarthen, Cardiff, Bridgewater, Exeter, Dorchester, Bodmin. 

IV. Custody Cambridge containing eight (nine) houses Cambridge, 
Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds (or Babwell), King’s Lynn, Yarmouth, 
Ipswich, Colchester, Dunwich, (Walsingham). 

Custody Worcester containing nine Worcester, Coventry, 
Lichfield, Stafford, Preston, Shrewsbury, Chester, Llanfaes, Bridgenorth. 

VI. Custody York containing seven houses York, Lincoln, Beverley, 
Doncaster, Boston, Grimsby, Scarborough. 

VII. Custody Newcastle containing nine houses: Newcastle, Rich- 
mond, Hartlepool, Carlisle, Berwick, Roxburgh, Haddington, Dundee, 
Dumfries. 


the Dominican order, where the administrative divisions 
the provinces groups convents were called generally 
sometimes nations’, either the customs were 
more various the development later than the Franciscan 
order. visitor was appointed every year visit and report 
each visitation the provincial chapter was not permanent 
head the visitation the Franciscan custodian was head 
the custody. the province Provence during the thirteenth 
century the number visitors each year was generally eight, but 
varied from seven eleven; the usual number convents 
visited each visitor was four, and the grouping the convents 
was continually changed. organic had yet grown 
up. The Roman province the end the thirteenth century 
was divided into four fixed groups. Spain, between 1250 and 
1300, the grouping the convents followed national provincial 
divisions.* Similarly the province Germany was divided 

Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, vii. 497. 


See Studies English Franciscan History, app. vi. 
For all these see Douais, Acta Capitulorum Provincialium (1895). 
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1303 into four nations’, and the province Saxony 1308 
into eight seems natural connect these organic 
visitations nations with the decree the general chapter 
Bologna 1275 authorizing provincial priors divide their 
provinces into the head each vicaria’ was 
vicar, who, though appointed every year, had more permanent 
connexion with the vicaria, visitatio, natio than the visitor 
appointed for the express purpose visiting. Though the vicar 
this sense not much evidence, clear that the permanent 
groups were not merely the sphere action 
visitor, but were associated also for other purposes, and developed 
characteristics, rights, and powers their own. 

The provincial records the Dominican province England 
have been lost, and are thrown back the general records 
the order, especially the registers the masters general, 
these are extant for periods when, for some reason other, 
the master general intervened the local affairs the province. 
1393 the master general instituted Thomas Palmer visitor 
the two visitations London and the March (or Oxford), and 
William Baktorp visitor the two visitations Cambridge 
and York. the same time assigned two friars Cambridge 
lecture the Sentences with view their promotion the 
doctorate behalf the nations visitations Cambridge and 
Oxford, and two friars Oxford behalf those Cambridge 
and From these and similar entries appears that 
normally each visitation turn had the right provide the 
lecturers the two whether they were chosen 
the provincial chapter the reports the visitors the 
visitations directly not clear. 1397 find 


15th September the following vicars: the visitation 
Oxford friar John Bromzerd, master; the visitation Cambridge 
friar Richard Bachon, the visitation London friar William 


Brostumber, the visitation York friar William Helmeslay, 


Only one list the convents belonging each visitation has 
yet been discovered and that incomplete. bound 
fly-leaf MS. the Worcester Cathedral Library and the 
lower part the leaf has been cut away suit the size the 
book. The date fifteenth century. The inclusion Langley 
Regis the visitation Cambridge suggests that was later 
than 1426 when the general chapter reversed previous decision 
and assigned that convent Cambridge, but there was appeal 

Loé and Reichert, Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Dominikanerordens 
Deutschland, iv. 12. 
Mon. Ord. Praed. Hist., 177. 
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the pope and the final decision not The document 
printed Floyer and Hamilton’s Catalogue Manuscripts 
the Chapter Library Worcester Cathedral. give only the 
visitations and convents. 


Visitation London: convents London, Sarum, Exeter, Canterbury, 
Winchester, 

Visitation York: convents York, Lincoln, Newcastle Tyne, 
Lancaster, Scarborough, Yarm, Carlisle, 

Visitation convents Oxford, Gloucester, Salop, Hereford 
Harford’), Northampton, Warwick, Newcastle under Lyme, Brecon, 

Visitation convents Cambridge, Norwich, Stamford, 
Langley Regis, Lynn, Sudbury, Dunstable, 


The list only includes twenty-eight convents: the remaining 
twenty-six convents are probably assigned follows: 
London the convents Arundel, Chichester, Guildford, Ilchester, 
Melcombe Regis, Truro, Wilton, and Winchelsea York those 
Bamburgh, Beverley, Boston (?), Doncaster, Pontefract 
those Bangor, Cardiff, Chester, Derby, Haverfordwest, 
Leicester (?), Rhuddlan, Worcester; Cambridge those 
Chelmsford, Ipswich, Thetford, Yarmouth, Dunwich. 

The Carmelite province England was divided into four 
distinctiones, namely those Oxford, London, York, and Norwich, 
corresponding the west, south, north, and east districts 
England. The first reference the which seems 
have been peculiar England, found the General Constitu- 
tions 1324. there enacted that the provision made 
for lecturers and students the English universities shall 
made each from his own distinction and not from another 
From papal ordinance 1396 appears that equal number 
friars was sent the universities from each distinctio, that 
friars from the distinctiones London, York, Norwich, and 
Oxford proceeded the degree B.D. and D.D. from each 
distinctio turn and the order above given, that the four 
diffinitores elected every provincial chapter decide the 
causes and business the province were chosen from the four 
distinctiones—one from each. The pope decreed that future 
the provincial prior should chosen from each distinctio turn.* 
The custom with regard the election the who formed 
kind standing executive committee the provincial chapter, 
seems peculiar any rate have not found evidence similar 
custom among the other mendicant orders. Representatives 
each the distinctiones were consulted the subject the 
reformation the order The distinctio was evidently 


Ord. Praed. Hist., viii. 197; Cal. Papal Letters, Reliquary, xix. 214. 
Zimmerman, Monumenta Historica Carmelitana, 57. 
Cal. Papal cf. 18. Harl. MS. 1819, 200. 
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considerable importance the organization the Carmelite 
province. list the convents assigned each these 
divisions has yet come light. 

The English province the Austin friars was divided into five 
limites. The only information available about them list 
them with convents belonging each contained Harl. MS. 
6033, fol. 57—a miscellaneous collection notes the seventeenth 
century relating partly the mendicant orders England. 
The list, which has heading and indication origin, but 
obviously from the names the convents relates the Austin 
friars, gives the following limites and convents 


Limes Oxford: convents Oxford, London, Bristol, Canterbury, 
Winchester, Rye. 

Limes convents Lincoln, Boston, Stamford, Northampton, 
Leicester, Atherston, Grimsby. 


Limes Ludlow convents Ludlow, Shrewsbury, Stafford, Droitwich, 
Woodhouse, Newport. 


Limes Cambridge: convents Cambridge, Norwich, Lynn, Clare, 
Orford, Yarmouth, Thetford, Huntingdon. 


Limes York: convents Hull, Newcastle, Warrington, Tickhill, 
Penrith. 


will noticed that the list does not mention convents 
Ipswich, Newark, and elsewhere, generally but erroneously 
included lists the Austin friaries. 


The Manuscripts the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum 


paper read before the Royal Historical Society 1914 
Authenticity the Lords’ Professor Pollard 
called attention the fact that transcript the Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum prefixed the manuscript Journals, indicating 
that the Modus must have been considered authoritative 
parliamentary procedure 1510; afterwards suggested 
that might worth while carefully examine the text 
not only that but number other manuscript copies 
it. Forty-seven these are the British Two, the 
Cotton MSS. Vespasian vii and Nero vi, were written towards 

Transactions the Royal Historical Society, 3rd ser., viii. 36. have thank 
Mr. Pollard and Miss Jeffries Davis for help and the preparation this 
paper. also gratefully acknowledge much assistance technical points most 


kindly given Mr. Baird Wood and other officials the Manuscript Department 
the British Museum. 

The descriptive list manuscripts Bémont’s paper, Date Com- 
position Modus Tenendi Parliamentum Anglia’ (Mélanges Julien Havet, 1895, 
pp. 465 ff.), incomplete, and often erroneous detail, being mainly based upon. 
catalogues. 
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the end the fourteenth century eight, and one which 
found among the Petyt MSS. the Inner Temple, the fifteenth. 
including that prefixed the Journals Parliament, 
are the sixteenth century, the rest the seventeenth. 


Fifteenth-century (first half): Cott. Vitell. iv, Addit. 29901, 
32097, 24079, Harl. 9302: (second half) Cott. Nero Domitian xviii 
Lansdowne Petyt 511, vol. 

Harl. 1576, 2115 (incomplete), 2208, 3504, 4717, 
7371 Cott. Julius iv, Tib. viii (two copies, one incomplete); Addit. 
12227, 15091, Lansdowne 171, 254, 872; Egerton 985; Stowe 
140. [For other sixteenth-century manuscripts see Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Second Report, 40; Third Report, 108; Siath Report, 289, 301; W.H. Black, 
Catalogue Ashmolean MSS., No. 865; Coxe, Catalogue MSS. 
Exeter College, nos. xcii, 

Harl. 305 (two copies, one French), Harl. 
1309, 813, 2235 (two copies), Addit. 38139; Stowe 329; Lans. 484. 
[For other seventeenth-century manuscripts see Catalogue MSS. the 
the University Cambridge, No. 2521; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Third Report, 71, 119, 213; Siath Report, 249. Undated manuscripts are 
mentioned Second Third Report, 


almost all these manuscripts the twenty-seven chapters 
the Modus follow one two arrangements. The manuscripts 
thus fall into two classes, which will call The differ- 
ence plan shown the following table 


Order Vesp. Order Nero vi. 
[With this agree Nero Julius iv, [Also Vitell. iv, Domit. xviii, 

Lansdowne 522, Addit. 24079, Harl. Addit. 29901, 32097.5 Nero 
930. The titles placed within paren- the title ch. iii omitted.] 
theses are omitted Vesp. 

(De clericis) iii 

(De laicis) 

(De baronibus portuum) 

civibus vii 

burgensibus 


For three other fourteenth-century manuscripts see Bémont, pp. 474 (Oriel 
College), 476 (Bibliothéque Nationale: see below), and Hist. MSS. Comm., Fourth 
Report, iv. 411. [The copy the Modus contained the Oriel College MS. 46, 
which belongs the class, was written early the fifteenth 

Manuscripts cited italics are English versions. 

For other fifteenth-century manuscripts see below, 213, note and Hist. 
Comm., First Report, 53; Sixth Report, 344. 

other manuscripts examined proved contain only fragments the 
Modus. 

See also below, the later manuscripts more are the than 
the type. 
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(De modo parliamenti) 


10. inchoacione parliamenti xvi 
11. predicacione parliamentum 
12. pronunciacione pro parliamento 
13. loquela regis post pronunciacionem xix 
14. absencia regis parliamento 
15. locis sessionibus parliamento 
16. principalibus clericis parliamenti 
17. quinque clericis parliamenti 
18. casibus iudiciis difficilibus 
19. ordine deliberandi negocia parliamenti xii 
20. diebus horis parliamentum xiii 
21. hostiariis parliamenti 
22. clamore parliamenti 


23. stacionibus loquencium parliamento 
24. auxiliis regis 


25. departicione parliamenti 

parliamento 

27. gradibus parium parliamenti xiv 


unfortunate that both the printed editions the Modus, 
that D’Achery’s Spicilegium and that edited 
Thomas Duffus Hardy for the Record Commission (1846),? are 
from the same manuscript (now the Bibliothéque Nationale 
the type for the text and arrangement are better the 
manuscripts the type, and probably they are nearer the 
diebus, ‘the French and the oldest English manuscripts (meaning 
French’ and English Latin manuscripts found France 
England) read follows, omnes pares parliamenti debent 
teneri occulto but that two fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts there the perfect phrase, omnes pares regni; 
parliamentum debet teneri loco publico non privato nec 
occulto This statement seems show that among the 
manuscripts with which was acquainted only two were the 
type, because none the manuscripts that class which 
examined has the error (obviously caused copyist’s omission), 
while among the manuscripts known none without 
and that had not seen Vesp. vii, the fourteenth-century 
manuscript. the chapter the Mode Parliament, no. 
(xv B), are the words, unde advertendum est quod duo 
clerici principales parliamenti electi per regem eius concilium, 


This was reprinted full Stubbs his Select Charters, but has been much 


abbreviated Mr. Davis’s edition that work. French version the Modus was 
also printed Hardy see below, 212. 

Gruthuyse MS. 6049 fully described Bémont, supra, 476. 25. 
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alii clerici secundarii, quibus quorum officiis dicetur 
specialius but, will seen from the table, the 
manuscripts the particulars the work the clerks are given 
earlier, This also was noticed but only 
knew those two manuscripts the type did not see that 
made starting-point for classification the manuscripts. 
comparison the wording the chapter-headings brings the 
manuscripts into the same two groups. The most noticeable 
variations are those cc. and (xii and xiv). group 
the heading the former ordine deliberandi negotia 
parliamenti’, translated the earliest English manuscript 
have seen (Harl. 930) the curious phrase, Ordre deliveryng 
nedes parlement.’ group the title simply negotiis 
parliamenti’. For ch. 27, the heading given manuscripts 
never varies from ‘De gradibus parium parliamenti’ (or its 
English equivalent), while among manuscripts, some are 
headed gradibus and others gradibus parlia- 
menti 

Having thus shown that there are two distinct types 
manuscripts, may notice three versions which act bridge 
between the two. (1) The fifteenth-century French version 
printed Hardy the Archaeological Journal for Here 
the chapters are arranged the order, with the exception 
that the degrees the peers, which comes the order 
but the error about occulto does not appear. (2) The 
Petyt MS. 511, vol. (also fifteenth century), Latin, which 
the arrangement corresponds exactly with (1), but which contains 
the error about loco’. (3) The Lansdowne MS. 484, 
47, gives entirely new arrangement seventeenth-century 
handwriting. These links between the and groups suggest 
that all existing manuscripts the Modus have descended from 
common ancestor, older than Vesp. vii and Nero 
(both the late fourteenth century), the former which 
the fixed the latter the fixed type. 

The first manuscript put the track second 
parliamentary copy the Modus, earlier than that the Journals, 
was Addit. 25457 the British Museum. This sixteenth- 
century transcript English, and ends with the words Taken 
out little old parchment book remaining with the clerk 
the Parliament the same hand throughout and possesses 
every characteristic group Now another manuscript copy 
the Modus English the British Museum, Harl. 930, written 


small parchment book (containing also English version 
13, 27. 
Vol. xix, pp. 259 seq., from manuscript then the possession the fifth 


Earl Winchelsea. There seventeenth-century transcript this Harl. MS. 
305, ff. 284 seq. 
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part the Treaty Troyes), which palaeographical grounds 
may dated fact that this was the earliest English 
version had found, taken with its being small parchment 
book clerk’s handwriting, suggested that might worth 
while collate its text with that Addit. 25457 and found 


that the two texts agreed closely, scarcely word page 
varying. 


Some special points similarity may noticed. ch. (xi, 
‘Of Hard Cases Judgments’ every other manuscript have seen 
contains doubtful point arithmetic. The committee provided for 
that chapter consist twenty-five, five being chosen, specifi- 
cally stated, from each the first three degrees parliament, and, 
every English text save the two under discussion, citizens burgesses’. 
This must mean five citizens and five burgesses—of course the Latin would 
bear that meaning. Now Harl. 930 inserts five before and 
Addit. 25457 follows it. 

ch. (xvi, B), Harl. 930, begynnynge the parlement’ the 
transcriber translator becoming confused through the word 
occurring twice very closely together, omitted phrase, and then had 
write the bottom the page. Addit. 25457 the copyist has 
erasure this point, before the inserted words follow the text. 

ch. (xii, B), Ordre deliveryng needs parlement,’ the 
text Harl. 930 runs the ferste day werre other nedes touching 
the persones the kynge the queene here childrers liberorum touching’. 
Addit. 25457 the same error occurs, the word 
again after its English equivalent. 


Hence evident that 930 the little old parchment 
that the sixteenth century remained with the Clerk 
the Parliament. The English version which contains and which 
printed the end this paper intelligent translation 
from Latin manuscript the less corrupt type, and its 
existence corroborates Mr. Pollard’s inference from the fact 
that copy prefixed the Journals Parliament that the 
treatise must have been considered Clerks the Parliament 
some sense authoritative. 

this copy the Journal now turn. written the 
first part quire, the latter part which follow, the same 
writing, the Journals for There are two peculiarities 

fine manuscript the Modus English belonging the Society Anti- 
quaries (no. 57, 21) probably about the same date. This was kindly examined 
for Miss Thornley (who also assisted our examination the copy 
prefixed the Manuscript Journals Parliament), and found the type. 
Another fifteenth-century English version, also illuminated manuscript, 
the Cambridge University Library see the Catalogue (1861) MS. 2345 (Mm. iii. 29). 
Mr. White kindly examined this for us, and reported the type. 

The Harl. MS. 2235, ff. seq., contains transcript, made 1625, the 


Modus given the Journals, followed immediately transcript the Journals 
themselves for the first seven years Henry VIII. the margin written Hic 
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its arrangement. begins with ch. (xiv, B), Gradibus, but 
that chapter repeated the place where stands the text. 
Perhaps, therefore, the Clerk originally decided have the Modus 
copied account this chapter, being under the impression 
that might throw light questions precedence. The chapter 
Modo, which the divergence the and arrangements 
begins, also inserted twice, once before the chapter which 
precedes and again before that which precedes This 
suggests the possibility that the transcriber had both anda 
text before him wrote. With these two exceptions the manu- 
script follows the arrangement The text the text, but 
has been modified the use manuscript. Forexample, 
the reading that parliament held occulto loco appears 
the text, but has been amended the same contem- 
porary hand the left-hand margin, accordance with the 
reading. Again, the chapter departitione, similar marginal 
note reads alio exemplari nec ulterius accusari potest 
sane and this the reading. The whole transcript 
shows signs methodical work. short summary each 
chapter given the margin, and the text was carefully cor- 
rected the statim has twice been struck out and 
seriatim, which the correct reading, inserted. the chapter 
dealing with the representation the Cinque Ports, the tran- 
scriber omitted the latter half, which allowed each representative 
10s. day, but left space nearly large enough put in; and 
contemporary hand, ink corresponding with that the 
other corrections, the chapter has been completed. 

Thus two manuscripts may called parliamentary copies 
the Modus. Little can elicited from comparison the 
texts, since one version English, and the other, for 
the most Bversion Latin. But possible surmise 
that the translator the one and the transcriber the other 
may have used the same for Harl. 930, the 
section dealing with the clergy, has one word quite undecipherable 
otherwise very clear text, and the Journal there 
erasure the same word. Again, the chapter departitione 
930 has the phrase, ‘so owith vesited,’ while the 
Journal has the meaningless word visitare, corrected usitare. 

may conclude with short description Vesp. vii, 
the earliest manuscript the type have seen. Bémont 
that many manuscripts the Modus also contained 
entries concerning events Richard II’s reign (e.g. the corona- 
tion procession, Nero vi), and this was one the reasons 
modus tenendi parliamenti sumebatur ipso libro itinerario viii ubi recordatur 


unde authoritas pendeat fol. the same manuscript another seventeenth- 
century transcript the Modus» the type. Op. cit., 477. 
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which led him assign the composition the Modus that 
reign. But the contents Vesp. vii point Edward 
reign strongly those Nero suggest Richard 
Vesp. vii (with the important exception noticed below) 
the same handwriting throughout—a handwriting the last 
quarter the fourteenth century. The volume contains 

(1) list headed Hee sunt nomina Regum Christianorum 
Anglie giving the length their reigns and places burial, 
concluding with the death Edward Then, space which 
would hold six lines the original writing, sixteenth-century 
hand has continued the list down Henry VIII. both sides. 

(2) list the statutes, below (No. 6). ff. 

(3) Headings the chapters the charters confirmed 
1297, left unfinished and partly erased. ff. 

(4) summary various matters contained the statutes. 
ff. 

(5) list (in same hand) headed Data Regum, giving names 
from Henry Richard II, with month and day (not year) 
accession. (f. blank). 

(6) Statutes and other legal memoranda the reigns 
Hen. III, Edw. and Edw. Many are not dated; the latest 
date given that the Statute York, 1318. 

(7) The treatise Modo Parliamenti, immediately followed 

(8) Tract the Steward, 

and (9) Tract the 100 end. 

From the entries numbered and could reasonably 
argued that the volume copy collection materials 
belonging the reign Edward II. Entry may explained 
the hypothesis that the transcriber, the reign Richard II, 
having finished the list kings before him, and left space 
the end entry bring date, afterwards decided 
make list different plan leaf remaining blank the 
end his summary the statutes and their contents. 
significant that this manuscript accompanied much 
matter associated with Edward and earlier reigns seems 
improbable that original contemporary tract the reign 
Richard would appended such mass copied and 
much older material. Hence, together with the fact the 
existence two distinct versions before the end the fourteenth 
century, should conclude that the original Modus was 
earlier date, possibly early the reign Edward 


This, from different reasoning, was Hardy’s opinion: Modus Tenendi, 
ef. pp. vii-x. Mr. Round, his Commune London, pp. 317-18, suggests 1386 
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APPENDIX 


Harl. MS. 930 

Here descriued whou the parlement the kyng Englond and his 
Englishe was holden the? times kyng Edward the sone Etheldrede 
kyng. Which hath nou rehersed the more discreet this reaume 
byfore Willyam duk Normandye Conquerour and kyng Englond, that 
conquerour this comaunding and hym approued his tymes and 
his successours the reume Englond used. 

Summonicioun parlement oweth preceden the ferste day parle- 
ment dayes. 

the parlement sommonised and comyn owyn 
Erchebischops Bischops botes priours and othere the grettere the clergye 
holdyn Erldom Baronage resoun this manere tenure 
and none lessere but here presence and comynge othere for his tenures 
required. And thei the kynges conseil, outher thaire presence 
necessarye holdyn proufitable parlement and thayn haldyn 
the kyng fynde thair costes and expenses comyng and abidyng 
parlement. But the kyng was wont suche als sende his wretes 
praying his parlement that they wulde bee. Also the kyng was wont 
sende the sommonicions Erchebischops, Bischops and othere exempt 
persones, Abots, priors denes and other ecclesiaste persones, 
whiche have jurisdictiouns, these maner exempcions and previleges 
severyd, that thei for ilk denee and Erchedekenrye Englond the 
denees and Erchedekenryes shulde doo chese wise hable proctours that 
Erchedekenrye comyn and parlement answere lifte rere 
and doo that same thing that alle and singuler persones the denees and 
Erchedekenryes thei alle singuler persones were there personeelly. 
And that these maner proctours come with thair warants double, with the 
selys thair sovereynes signed that they this maner procuracye been 
chosen and sent. whiche schal deliverd the clerks the 
parlemente enrolle and the tother schal abide anents the proctours. 
And under these gendres sommonicyouns owith all the clergye 
sommonised the parlement. 

laymen. Sommonysed and comyn alle and singulere 
persones Barons and thaire peres that wete that have landes and 
possible date, mainly the ground that the Modus mentions the Earl Marsha 
(comes marescallus), and that the earliest official reference Earl Marshal occurs 
January 1385-6 pp. But acknowledges that the title was used 
earlier common parlance’ and was, matter fact, also used officially, for 

occurs three times the Parliament Roll 1318 (Cole, Documents from the Records 

the Exchequer, pp. 11, and 14). Hardy points out (op. cit., pp. viii and xxviii), 
noteworthy that the Modus does not mention dukes the chapter Gradibus 
and this may well suggest date earlier than 1337. 

The following text was transcribed Miss Hodnett. 

The manuscript commonly writes and often yat, &c. 


Titles printed italics are rubricated the manuscript. 
MS. Oo. 


Undecipherable word. the same point there erasure the Journals: 
see above, 214. [The sense requires otherwise 
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rents the value hol Eorldom that seyne knighte fees ilke 
hol baronage that wete knyght fees and the third the part fee 
knyght ilk fee acounted which maken mark. And 
lessere laymen owyn noght sommonised nor comyn parlement 
reson thair tenure but thair presence other enchesoun profitable 
necessarye parlement and thanne hem owith dooun seid 
the lessere clerks whilk reson thaire tenure the parlement arn 
nat holden comyn. 

Also the kyng was wont sende his wretes the custode the ports 
that thei schulde chese ilk port that port hable and wise 
barons comyn and this parlement answere undergo allegge and 
doo that thing that thaire Barons schulde doo thei the Baronyes alle 
and singuleer personeelly were there. And that these Barons comyn with 
thair warants double signed with the comoun seals thair ports and that 
thei rightly that chosen and sent bee for the Baronages. the which 
schal deliveried the clerks parlement and the totherschal abide anents 
the Barons And whanne these Barons portes leve getyn from the parle- 
ment schulde goo thanne were thei wont have writ the grete seal 
the custode the portes that they thaire resonable costes and expenses 
these Barons schulde doo have and the civialtee that port from the ferste 
day that thei come toward that parlement that thei were licenced 
turne ageyn. And somtime mencyor was wont bee maad the write 
whou moche these Barons oghte have the comunialtee the day that 
say Somme more and somme lesse after the habilitees the persones 
and honestees. Nor was wont for persones leyd above S(hillings) 
the day had reward thair maner laboures and expenses. Nouther were 
wont these maner expense certeyn set the court for any persones 
chosen and sent for the comunialtes but the persones weren hable 
honest and weel-havyng thaym 

the knyghtes shires. Also the kyng was wont sende his breves 
alle the vicounts and Englond that thei schulde doo chese 
ilk his countee that schire knyghts hable and honeste and wise 
comyn his parlement after the maner seid the barons the 
ports and thair warants same maner but for the expense knyghts 
shire wont set above mark the day. 

Cetezeines. Inthe same maniere was the kyng wont sende the 
meyr and schreves London‘ the meyr and the Baylifs the and the 
cetezeyns York and other cities. That thei for the civialte thaire citye 
schulde chese hable and wise cetezeyns comyn and bee parlement 
the same maniere seid the barons the ports and knyghts the 
And were wont the cetezeyns peres with the knyghts the 
schires expense comyng and goinge. 

Burgeises. The same manere the kyng was wont sende the 
Bailifs and wurthe men Burghs that thei hem self and for hem chese 


Eligere facerent the Journals’. 

This section, from Nor was’, written later the see above, 214. 
the Journals’: vicecomitatum. 

Thus the Journals’: vic. London. 
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hable honeste and wise persones burgeiss come and bee the parlement 

the kyng Citezeins but Burgeiss were nat wont take the day 
for thair expenss above and somtyme nat above half mark. And that 
was wont taxed the court after the gretnes and power the burgh 
and after thonestes the persones sent. 

Schewed ferst the forme qhwu and persones and whou mickl 
tyme sommonicyon parlement owith doo and whiche owyn 
comyn sominonicyon and whiche noght. Secondely seyne 
whiche thei bee that resoun thair offices owyn comyn and bee 
present arn haldyun parlement withoute sommonicyoun. Wherfore 
takehede that principal clerks the parlement chosen the 
kyng and his conseil and othere clerks secondarye whiche and whose 
offices schal seid more specyally after. And the principal cryere 
Englond with hise undercryers and the principal uschers Englond. 
whiche offices that seye the Office cryere and uscher was wont 
and belonge. These offices arn haldyn there 
the ferste day. The Chauncelire Englond and the Tresorer Chambirleyne 
and Barons the chekeere the justice and alle the clerks and knyghts 
the kynges als with her servants the wil the kyng which been the 
kynges conseil are holden there the seconde day but they have 
resonable causes that thei may nat there. And thanne owe they 
sende gode excusacions. 

the parlement. Oure lord the kyng schal sitte the 
mydde the grete bench and haldyn there the ferste day and 
sixte day parlement. And were wont the Chauncelir Tresorer Barons 
the chekeer and the justices recorden the defautes made parlement undre 
the ordre that folwith. The ferste! day schul called Burgeyses and cete- 
zeins Englond whilk day thei not comyn schal amercyed the burgh 

The seconde day schulbe cleped knyghts the Schires Englond 
whiche day they nat comyn schal amercyed the schir 

The thridde day parlement schul called the barons the ports 
not comyn that Baronage that thei shal bee amercyed Baroun 
doon thay that arn peres the Eorles and Barons that wite whiche 
seid before title sommomicyon. 

The day schal cleped the proctours the clergye whiche 
they not comyn thair Bischops for every erchedekenrye schal amercyed 
marks. 

The day schal cleped the denes priors Abots Bishops and thanne 
erchebischops whiche thei not comyn schule amercyed ilk Erche- 
same manere Abots and Priors and othere. The ferste day owith 
maad proclamacioun ferste the halle the maneres the 
open place where the parlement haldyn and afterward openly the 


The Latin words corresponding those printed italics this chapter are 
underlined the Journals’. 


manuscript. Lands and rents’ Add. 25457 
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citie town, that alle the whiche peticions and pleynts wilen deliveren 
parlement that thei deliveren them from the ferste day parlement 
dayes next folowyng. 

predicacion atte parlement. Erchebischop Bischop gret 
Clerk discreet and eloquent chosen the Erchebischop whos provynce 
the parlement haldeun owith preche these dayes parlement 
and the kings presence and that whanne the most part parlement 
adwynt and gadred gedre. And his sermoun consequently pliayne 
the parlement that thei with hym mekely besechen god and hym 
werschipe for pes and tranquillitee the kyng and the Reume schal 
seid and more specyally the title folwyng the pronouncyng the 
parlement. 

pronouncyng for the Aftyr the predicacioun owith the 
chauncelir Englond the chief justice Englond that wete that 
holdith plees afore the kyng other hable honest and eloquent justice 
clerk the chauncelir and justice chose pronounce the causes 
parlement ferst gendre and sich spece standyng. And whereof 
wete that alle the persones the parlement what thei bee whil the 
spekith schul stonde the kyng outakyun that alle the parlement 
here hym that spekith. And dirkely speke low speke speke 
hier owith speke other for hym. 

speche the kyng aftyr pronouncyng. The kyng aftyr pronouncyng 
for the parlement owith preye the clergye and laymen namelyng the 
degrees that wete Erchebischops Bischops Abots priours Erchedekens 
proctours and other the clergye. Eorles Barons knyghts cetezeyns and 
Burgeiss and othere laymenn, that thei besily laboure delivere the nedes 
the parlement thei most princepally that goddes wil ferst and sich 
the worschip hym and thaym worschips and profite bee schul 

understanden and fele. 

the kynges absence parlement. The kyng haldyn parlement 
personelly but bolidy seckiesse witholden and thanne 
may holde his chaumbyr that ligge noght out the maneer atte 
leste the town wher the parlement holdyun. And thanne owith tosende 
for persones the gretteste and the leste that been sommonised 
parlement Bischops Eorles Barons the schires cetezeyns 
and burgeiss see his persone and witnesse his estaat and thair 
presence owith committed the Erchebischop the Steward the place 
and the chief Justices that thei gedre and asunder begynne and eende the 
parlement his name maad that commissioun expres mencioun that 
time cause his absence that owith suffise—and thei meven the other 
nobles and grete the parlement gedre with notorie witnesse the 
seide here peres. Cause for there was wont bee clamour and 
parlement for absence the kyng for harmful thing and 
perilous the comontee the parlement and Reaume whanne the 
kyng from parlement absent. Noght hym absence owith may 
but only the caas aboveseid. 

places and sittings parlement. Ferst aforseid the kyng 
sitteth the medil place the gretter bench. And his right side schal 
sitte the Erchebischop Caunterbury the Bischop London and Wyn- 
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chester and after thay ordre! other Bischops Abots and priours and 
the left side the kyng schal the Erchebischop York the Bischop 
Durham and and after thaym and by! Eorles Barons and 
lordes had alwey such departyng among these degrees and thair places 
that non sitte but among thaire peres. And this holdyn the Steward 
Englond loke but the kyng other ther wil assigne. his 
right foot schul sitte the Chauncelir Englond and the chief justice thair 
felawes and thair clerks hwiche bee the parlement. And his left foot 
schul sitte the Tresorer and chaumbreleyn Barons the cheker justices 
the comoun place and thaire clerks whiche been the parlement. 

the principal clerks parlement. The clerkes principal the parle- 
ment whiche schal sitte inthe myd the justices schul enrolle alle the pleyntes 
and nedes parlement. And wete that the clerks not soget 
any maner justices noris justice Englond justice parlement nor have 
hem-self record parlement but assigned and gevyn thaym 
newe power parlement the king and the peresin parlement. whanne 
thei assigned with other sutoures parlement here and determyne 
diverse peticions and querels parlement put But the clerks 
are immediatly sogets the kyng and his parlement comoun but 
happes justice bee assigned examyne and amende thair 
enrollynges. And whanne the peeres the parlement arn assigned here 
and examine any peticions specially hemself thanne whanne thei bee 
and accorded thair domes bee geen upon these maner peticions 
thanne schole they rehersyn the peticions and the proces upon thayr had and 
schulde yilde jugement plein parlement. that other two clerks enrolle 
alle alle plees and jugements the principal rolle parlement and the 
same rolles delivered the Tresorye before the parlement licenced. 
that alle wise the rolles the Tresorye before the departyng the 
parlement. Saved netheles the clerks transcryt conterrolle? 
thei wil have it. These clerkes are not other office with the kyng and 
take thei hym fees whereof they may honestly levyn. They schal take 
the kyng the day mark for thair expenses even porcions but 
they the kings boord schal they take thanne beside bouch the 
day half mark even porcions the parlement. 

five clerks parlement. Oure lord the kyng schal assigne clerks 
wise and approved the whiche the ferste schal mynistre and serve 
Bischops. The seconde proctours the clergye. The thridde the 
Eorles and Barons. The knyghtes the schires. The fivethe 
Cetezeins and Burgeiss and ilk hem but with the kyng take 
hym such fee suche wages that thereof they may honestly leve schal 
take the kyng the day 11s. but atte kyngs table and 
atte bouch schal take the day whiche clerks schal write thair 
doutes and answere that thei schal make the kyng and the parlement. 
Thei schal bee here conseil. where thei wil have hem. 

harde cases and jugementes. Qhwanne brigous doute hard 
caas pees werre remieth the Reaume without. told and rehersed 
that caas writyng pleyn parlement and rehersed and disputed 
among the peres the parlement. And nede enjoyned the 
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kyng the kyngs behalve the kyng not therinne every degree 
the peeres hemself and that caas delivered here clerks 
wreteun and certeyn places they rehercen before hem that cause. 
that thei ordeyne and considere amonge hem hou best and most rightfully 
may proceded that caas thei for the kyngs persone and thaires 
persones whose persones thei representen welen answere afore god here 
answere and avises reportyng escryt and alle thair answeres counseiles 
and avises fro then therof herd after the bettyr and more hol conseil 
proceded where namely the more partie parlement acordeth. And 
discord betwenn the kyng and any grete hap among the grete the 
pes the reume maad unsekyr the peple the contrey troubled 
that seyn the kyng and his counseil that kneedful that that 
nede tretyd and amended consideracioun alle the peres 
werre the kyng and his reume troubled. hard caas 
before the chauncelir Englond bee outher hard jugement before the 
justices bee geeun and suche othere. And happes these manere 
deliberacions alle atte leste the more partie mov Thanne the 
Eorl Seneschal, the Eorl Conestable and the Eorl Meresschal two hem 
schul chose xxv persones the comoun peres the Reume that for 
wete Bischops and proctours for the clergye Eorles and Barons, 
knyghts the schires and Cetezeins and whiche makyn 
xxv. And the xxv may chesen hemself thei wil and condescende 
hem, and the v1, and condescende hem, and the yet and the 
hem fewer may not condescende but licence getyn oure lord 
the kyng. And the kyng consente these 111 mov condescende into two. 
And the two that other descende and fro therof schal stande 
thair ordeinence aboven the parlement from xxv persones alone 
but the more noumbre movn acorde and ordeyne. Atte laste the only 
persone seid for alle schal ordeyne whiche with hym self may nat 
disacorde saved oure lord the kyng and his conseil that this maner 
ordeinence after that they wreteun mov examyne and amende thei 
that conne doo and wolen. that this dooun there thanne pleyn 
parlement and consent parlement and noght behynde the parlement. 
Ordre delyveryng nedes parlement. The nedes for whiche the 
parlement owyn delivered after the kalender parlement and 
after the peticions delivered and filaced regard had the persones 
any, but who ferst moove ferst doo. parlement owyn 
remembred alle the erands parlement under this ordre. The ferste day 
werre and other nedes touching the persones the kyng and the 
qweene and here childers liberorum? touching. The second day the 
comoun nedes the reume lawes been ordeyned agayn defautes 
lawes original judicial and executorie, after jugements gevyun whiche been 
the gretteste nedes the reume. the thridde day owyn remembred 
the singuler nedes and that aftyr the ordre the filaced peticions 
aforseid. 
dayes and oures parlement. The parlement owith not been 
holdyun Sunedayes but alle othere dayes, that day alwey outakyun and 
other that wete Alhalwen day. Allesoulen and Nativite Seint 


See 213, above. Sic: see above, 
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John Baptist. may haldyun and owith iche dayes begynne the 
oures myd pryme whilk oure the kyng holdyn parlement, and 
alle the peres the Reaume. The parlement owith haldyn opyn 
place and noght prevy festival dayes the parlement owith 
begynne the oure prime for devyn servise. 

the uscheeres parlement. The principal uscheere parlement schul 
stande withinne the grete dore the mynster the halle other place wher 
the parlement holdyun and schal kepe the dore that non entre the 
parlement but thei that sute and comynge owyn parlement cleped 
for the erand that persueth parlement. And behoveth that that 
usheere have knoulach the persones that owyn entrenn. that 
noman denyed entree which that parlement owith at. And that 
usheer may and owith nede bee haven usheryn under hym. 

the parlement. The cryere the parlement schal stande 
withoute the dore the parlement and the uscheer shal denounce his 
cryeng. The kyng was wont assigne his servants armes stande 
gret space without the dore parlement kepe the dore that none 
inpressyngs nor noyses thei schulde make aboute the dore whiche the 
parlement letted peyne takyng here bodyes. For right the 
parlement owith nat herd but uscheres and servants the kyng 
armes keped. 

standing spekers parlement. Alle the peres parlement schul 
sitte and non schal stande but whanne speketh. that ilk the 
parlement may here hym that speketh. Noman schal entre the parle- 
ment nor gon out parlement but dore and whansomevere 
spekith anything which owith deliverd parlement alle spekynge 
schule stande cause that sperd the peres for alle the peres are 
juges and 

the helpes the kyng. The kyng was nat wont asken helpe 
his reume but for werre being his sones bee maad knyghtes his 
doghtres mareyed, and thanne owyn suche maner helpes been asked 
pleyn parlement and escryt ilke degree the peres parlement 
delivered and escryt been answered. And wete that such 
maner helpes granted behoveth that alle the peres parlement 
consenten. And weten that knyghts that comyn the parlement 
for that schire hav more voys parlement grantyng geynseying than 
the grettest Eorl Englond. And same maner the proctours the 
clergie Bischoprike have more voys parlement they alle acorded 
denyed doon owyn and then schewith. kyng may holde 
parlement with the comountie his Reaume withoute Bischops Eorles 
Barons whil netheles thei summouned parlement, althogh Bischop 
Eorl nor Baron And thanne the kynges parlement econtra 
althogh the civialtees the clergie and the laymen somouned parle- 
ment thei owyun right. And certeyn causes they wolde nat 
comyun pretende that the nat governe thaymas 
thei oghte and schulde assigne specially whiche articles thaire parlement 
were noun. Utterly althogh Erchebischops and Bischops, alle Eorles Barons 


See pp. 211, 212, above. 
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and alle thaire peres with the kyng were there. And therfore behoveth 
that all thynges whiche bee affermed granted 
proctours clergie knyghts schires cetezeins and burgeises whiche 
representen alle the comunialtee Englond and noght the grete for 
ilk thay for his owyn persone and non othere. 

departing parlement. The parlement owith not departed 
whil any peticioun hange undescussed atte leste whilk nat deter- 
mined answere. And the kyng suffre the contrarie foreswore. 
Non persone alle the peeres parlement may nor owith departe 
from parlement but licence getyn the kyng and alle the peres 
remembred the rolle parlement. And any the peres during the 
parlement bee seek that thei not comyn sent hym his peres 
see and witnesse this manere infirmytee and suspecioun swere thei 
hem self that thei therof schul sey trouthe. And founden that 
hym feyned amercyed for defaute. And feyned noght 
make attorne sum sufficient man before hem there parlement 
for hym wole ferthere excused bee hol mynde. The 
departyng parlement owith vesited. Ferst owith asked 
and proclamed parlement openly and withinne paleis parlement. 
ther any man hath deliverd peticioun parlement whom yit maad 
non answer that non reclame suppose that ilk man hath reped 
atte leste that may lawe right answeryd and thanne ferste that 
wete whanne non reclameth whilk peticioun presented oure parlement 
schul licence. 

transcrites recordes and processes parlement. The clerks 
parlement schul nat denye any man transcryt processe but schul 
deliver that ichemann that schal aske and schal take alwey for 
But happ maad feith noun poweere whiche caas thei 
schal take noght. The rolle parlement schal contene brede 
The parlement schal holde which place the reume the kyng like. 

the degrees the peres parlement. The kyng hed begynnyng 
and eendyng parlement and hath pere his degree and 
the kyng alone the ferste degree. The seconde degree Erchebischops 
Bischops abots and priours Baronages haldyng. The thridde degree 
the proctours the clergie. The degree eorlys and barons and 
othere degrees and nobles holdyng the value eorldom baronage 
The sixte degree cetezeyns and burgeiss and the parle- 
ment sixe degrees. But wete that thogh any these sixe degrees 
after the kyng absent whil netheles thei sommouned resonable 
sommoniciouns the parlement begonne demed ful and pleyun. 


APPENDIX 
The copies the Modus used Sir Simonds Ewes 


the preface, written February 1631/2, his all the 
Parliaments during the reign Elizabeth, Sir Simonds D’Ewes gave 
account the manuscripts used, some them not yet identified. 
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1913 found the Petyt collection the Inner Temple two more 
have now come light, bound with other papers annotated him, 
Harl. MS. 305 the British Museum. says: 


For the Journals either House An. Regin. they are all with 

many quotations all manner Records, that would too tedious discuss 
treat them such are most frequently vouched are Parliament 
Rolls, Patent Rolls, and Foreign Rolls kept within the Tower London, all which will 
best appear the perusal them. Where also had some help out two Transcripts, 
the one Latine, the other French, old Intituled Modo tenendi 
Parliamentum Anglia tempore Regis Edwardi Etheldredi. 
When Sir Hardy printed the Archaeological Journal for 1862 
manuscript the Modus French which regarded probably 
discussed this statement some length, assuming that 
‘Where’ could only mean ‘In the Tower’. copies the tract are 
mentioned the old lists the records kept there, concluded that 
might refer the very manuscript was editing, parchment roll the 
early fifteenth century; for this belonged collection formed 
Dugdale, and might, thought (forgetting the date the preface), have 
been shown him D’Ewes when both were searching the Tower Records 
But the Harleian MS. contains two copies the Modus, one 
Latin (fo. 274), the other French (fo. 284), the former written and both 
annotated D’Ewes; these are undoubtedly the transcripts which 
referred. His where’ was equivalent wherein i.e. illustrating 
the journals. 

The French version, though occurring later the volume now bound, 
evidently came first originally, for its title-page runs follows, all but 
the words italics being own handwriting 


Parliamentum vel modo tenendi parliamentum Anglia 
Gallicé primd dein Latiné. Quae verbatim transcribuntur duobus 
MSS. peruetustis. 

Gallicé quod proximé sequitur antiquo sumitur, 
quondam Registro irrotulaturio chartarum maneriorum Plimpton 
Okhampton aliarum terrarum Cortineorum Comitum Devoniae 
hic liber nunc pertinet familias Vivian, Arundel, Tretherf, 
Trelany coheredibus Edwardi undecimi Comitis 
Devoniae oriundas. 


Alter tractatus eodem subjecto qui latiné scribitur, post Gallicum locatur, 

etiam pervetusto eximitur, postea satis lucide apparet. 

Fideliter transcripta 1625. Maii. 3i. 

comparata 
Quae utcunque attribuuntur temporibus Saxonum ante Conquestum Normannicum 
(quod plane impossibile videtur, quia nulla temporis inferior Parliamenti domus 
extabat) optimo tamen usui fore possint, quia ipsa MS* circa Edw: tempora 
minimum ipso charatere scripta fuisse apparent: inde ordo usus Parlia- 
mentorum illis pristinis temporibus colligi poterint. 


The text which follows agrees with that the roll printed Hardy 
substance but not detail: the section Citisenes, omitted there, 
Described, ante, xxviii. 532. 


Modus’, Mélanges Julien Havet, 465. 
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present, the spelling quite different, some headings are added and the 
wording others not the same. 

D’Ewes was mistaken dating his Latin original early, was 
undoubtedly the Cotton MS. Vesp. vii, written the reign Richard 
The title-page his transcript states that was taken out volume 
then numbered 299 the Cotton collection, fos. the old numbers 
those occupied the Modus Vesp. vii; and the text the same 
both, even the mistake clamore for clamatore, except that fo. 
278 the end the section pronunciatione, D’Ewes wrote elatius 
for illicius, accordance with the French rendering, giving his reasons 


Letters Arnold Bostius 


the correspondence Arnold Bostius, Carmelite Ghent 
April 1499), very little survives. few letters and from 
him are found among the Gaguin (7), Fernandus (4), 
and Erasmus (2). The letter-book Conrad Celtis Vienna 
(Hofbibliothek MS. 3448, ff. v°., v°.) has two from Bostius, 
October 1496, ‘ex monasterio sororum Brugis, vbi nunc 
confessor qualiscunque dego,’ and February 1497, Ghent and 
the St. Geneviéve collections Paris, two from Roger Venray 
(Sicamber) Bostius, without date: all four still unprinted. 
Two that passed between Bostius and Corn. Gerardus Gouda 
(see no. x), the friend and early correspondent Erasmus, 
have been printed Dr. Molhuysen the Nederlandsch 
Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, iv, 1905, 59, and ii, 1902, 27, 
from manuscripts Gouda and Leiden: the latter which 
shows Bostius encouraging his friend, many other cases, 
literary activity, and moreover connexion with the cult 
St. Joachim, which appears some the letters printed below. 
There also the well-known letter Trithemius Bostius, 
March 1499; manuscript copies which exist Basle 
15. and the Mazarine Paris (1565). But beyond 
these can find only few prefaces dedicated Bostius printed 
books. The present letters, therefore, form welcome addition 
our knowledge scholar who enjoyed the esteem the 
leading humanists his day, and whose enthusiasm for learning 
shines through all that have him. 

The manuscripts from which these letters come are both 


The other notes are all textual explanatory, except the first (fo. 285, repeated 
with verbal alterations fo. 275), which runs: MS. Journall Parliament 
queene Elizabeth this tractate Modus tenendi Parliamentum soe 
intituled lattine, being ther cited, was allowed approoved for good authoritie 
the whole lower howse and one the section departitione, 
where D’Ewes has underlined ‘Et Rex est’, and written the margin, Hoc 
loco manifestus patet error merito Vesp. vii No. 289, not 299, 
the catalogue the Cotton MSS. dated 1621 MS. 6018). has few 
marginal corrections 101 and Ewes’ hand, adopted Harl. 

VOL. XXXIV.—NO. 
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the Bodleian. Except for few leaves towards the end the 
first, they are throughout the handwriting the well-known 
John Bale, bishop Ossory and recorder the writers England 
and they appear have been copied him from originals 
that found the Carmels the Low Countries during his 
residence there fugitive, from 1540 onwards, when beguiled 
the leisure his exile great activity research. The first 
(MS. Bodl. 73) belonged Sir Hans Sloane, and was sent him 
the library through Tanner, June 1710. The second (MS. 
Selden, supra, 41) among Selden’s collections, which came 
the Bodleian 1659. Both are described with detail the 
Summary Catalogue Western MSS., nos. 27635 and 3429. 

Besides Bostius’s papers, which Bale made ample use, 
the Ghent Carmel also provided him with various writings 
Baptista Mantuanus; these had been copied Italy 1476 
Hadrian Echout, who died prior the Ghent house 
1499. Some them too are, believe, unpublished. 


ALLEN. 
From Mathias 
MS. Bodl. 73, 192. Tréves: Sept. 1475. 

[In the manuscript, this letter has introduction, evidently copied Bale from 

earlier source: Emich Andernacensis, Carmelita conuentus 
Bopardiensis, doctor theologia summus orator, nunc suffraganeus Episcopi 
Maguntinensis, fratri Arnoldo Bostio 12°. kalendas Octobris 
Treueri scripsit 

Inter que scribis, apud Bononiam Greci eruditissimum 
eloquii, qui vita beata ediderit opusculum, fallar, mihi prior 
ostendit etas, dum diaconi ageret apud eiusque 
complures Grecos conspexi codices, oratorem disertissimum, iuuenem 
tum nunc intelligo, annos simul maturauit litteras. Ago immortales 
Deo sue genitrici gracias, vergente vesperam mundo surgat que 
diu dormitauerat religio. Meminique eodem fratre, mecum quamdiu 
certatum super verbo ibi calix meus etc., eum 
testimonium adduxisse Grecum tuus’ debere dici affirmauit. 
Eratque reuerendissimus Christo pater magister ordinis Iohannes 
Soreth,* cuius anime Deus propicietur, vna simul cuius ego tam prompte 
quam libens obsequendo insequebar vestigia. 

Math. Emich May 1480) was D.D. Bologna, and 1462-3 and again 
1469 provincial Denmark and Norway. was consecrated suffragan Mainz 
and bishop Cyrene June and was one the first professors appointed 
the university founded Mainz 1476 Archbishop Diether. Among various 
works ascribed him but not extant momentis monumentis) Ordinis Car- 
melit. Italia repertis lib. Arnoldum Bostium Carmelitam 
See Bibl. Carmelitana. evident that Bale derived this letter from some original 
written 1477-80. See also Selden MS., supra, 41, 287 v°. 

Bale adds note: ‘Ipse quo hic Mathias scribit, non fuit Baptista sed 
Ieronimus (corrected later Johannes) Placencia, sui seculi decor, rethoricus 
orator insignis, magister vnius magnatis qui Mediolani 

Jer. where the reading not meus nor tuus, but aureus. 

25th prior general the order, elected 1451, July 1471, Angers. See 
ff. v°., 175 this also no. vi, and Trithemius, Script. eccl., 1494. 
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Scribam aliquando post hec amplius: sed cum oportuni- 
tatem accepissem baiuli, celerrima has dedi manu litteras. 
cum velis dare litteras, apud Treuerorum vrbem scias agere 
moram, ipsa nouella iucundissima situ, aprica riuulis 
victualibus vberrima, ciuium stipendio. Habeoque Ysaiam euangelicum 
prophetam lectitandum ordinarie manibus: quem tam ardencius 
suscepi quanto effluit misteriis. Sunt qui vestris Flandrie finibus 
venustate celeberrimam vrbem sedulo frequentant. 

Gratam mihi rem facis acceptatissimam, cum dignum tuis 
censueris epistolis. Vale, Arnolde, feliciter. 

Tuus fide voto integer, Mathias Emich, pauper Carmelita. 


From Baptista Mantuanus 
MS. Selden, supra, 41, Bologna: Oct. 1475. 
FRATER BAPTISTA MANTVANVS YTALVS CARMELITA FRATRI ARNOLDO 
BOSTIO GANDENSI EIVSDEM RELIGIONIS S.P.D. 


Non mediocri gaudio affectus, cum intellexerim plures nostris ante- 
cessoribus claros viros fuisse, superesse adhuc mortalibus membris 
animos qui virtutum splendore delectati, dum preclara queque facinora 
aggrediuntur, seculum nostrum presencia sua decorant. Viuant huiusmodi 
homines, quibus hereditario iure melior vita debetur. Neque enim fas est 
huiusmodi hominem qui vitalibus negociis semper deditus vitam 
presentem animo superat celesti vite mentis gressu magis magis 
indies appropinquat. Hii sunt heroici viri, qui diuino numine pulcherimas 
virtutes assecuti vrbium populorum oculos ora conuertunt. 
Videnturque superioribus mundi circulis hanc terrenam habitacionem 
dimissi, sint qui doctrina exemplo immortalis Dei contemplacionem 
ceca hominum pectora ducant. Isti igitur vere viri sunt quibus omnis 
posteritas qui agro Domini non steriles arbores qui 
sciencie sue thesauris veteris noue legis misteria protulerunt, 
intelligenda summi Dei archana sunt Isti sunt lux firmamenti, 
qui domus Dei columpnas qui dixerunt iniquis 
domo Dei maximi qui sanctissima Dei precepta docuerunt 
obseruauerunt. Dati sunt hii nobis exemplum, eos imitemur, 
eorum comparacione nos desides ignaui torporem nostrum excuciamus 
sancta emulacione expergefacti dictum illud spiritualiter intelligamus, 
sterilis que non posteris eadem calcaria subdan- 
tur, nepotes nostri hiisdem pungantur aculeis. Sunt istorum preclara 
gesta litteris mandanda miris laudum extollenda preconiis. 

Quare, frater karissime Arnolde, studium diligenciam tuam laudo 
qui lucerne tue lumine aliis ignorancie sue tenebris constitutis bona 
quibus excitentur, ostendis, aliquando pueri esse desinant hortaris. 
Nam noster inquit, Ignorare quod ante nos factum sit, est 
prope pueros esse. Perge igitur sparsas margaritas collige. 

Audiui quendam Henricum parte Germanie que Pannoniam 


Founded anew the town Tréves 1472/3: see Rashdall, Universities, ii. 264. 

Cf. Ps. Orat. 120. 

Henry Brommelsheim, Carmelite Marienawe near Hildesheim, who wrote 
syderum see MS. Bodl. 73. 
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attingit, astrorum celi sciencia clarissimum ante paucos annos decessisse. 
quoque ordinis nostri non inutile membrum curato aliis inserere. 

infra] Quod studium hortaris aliquid digni congerendum 
vel excogitandum, recte facis. ego aliquando dabitur ocium, opere 
complebo, quantum erit diuino pneumate iuuabor. Debet solum 
multis hiberno tempore imbribus fecundari, vere nouo flores suo 
tempore maturos pariat fructus. Et, Boecius, vir omnium peritissimus, 
inquit, Quod precipiti via certum deserit ordinem, letos non habet exitus. 
Semper Hieronimum imitari studui, precipue quod doctrine amore 
ferbuisse semper dicit, nec iuxta quorundam presumpcionem seipsum 
docuisse. ego, post magni incomparabilis viri Gregorii 
Tipherni disciplinas Mantue imbibitas, Patauium, deinde Ferrariam, 
postremo Bononiam, que sunt optima Ytalie gymnasia, doccior fierem, 
discipulus sum. Dominus vitam ocia dederit, nos 
paupere substancia nostra gazophilacium Domini aliquid ponemus. 
Vale omnium patrum tuorum oracionibus commenda. 


John Ouwater? 
MS. Selden, supra, 41, 327 v°. May 
FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS PATRI SVO IOHANNI DE VETERI LIMPHA S8.P.D. 


Receptis olim Spanhem tuis litteris iam pridem, pater optime, 
respondi: dubito tamen, cum citra nihil percipiam, responsales 
nostras susceperis. Gaudeo tam doctissimorum optimorumque virorum 
Abbatis Tritemii Rogeri Sycambri aliorumque non minus noticiam quam 
amiciciam nactum, teque eis sacrarum litterarum cultu collaborare. 
Libenti animo viderem tripertitum tuum Carmelitice religionis temporum 
fasciculum, quem fine Augusti preteriti Rogerus scripsit domini Abbatis 
sollicitudine imprimi: eciam tuum purissima Marie virginis 
concepcione, quem Cathalogo illustrium Germanie condidisse legi, 
quidem lubentissime. Necesse est enim virginis Marie titulo peculiariter 
insignes candidatum eius primis contutari. Gaudeo eciam quod Wigan- 
dum candidatus eius oppugnatorem epistolis pluribus corripueris, teque 

the age 27. 

John Oudewater (Paleonydorus), Holland, east Gouda, mentioned 
Gauda, patria Hollandinus, educatione the Liber trimerestus (see 
iii. 14, 15) records that entered the order April 1455 Malines 
and that October 1493 founded the Carmel Antwerp. Besides other works 
Trithemius enumerates ‘Sermones innumeros populum, Epistolas tam 
quam alios pene infinitas’. Bale (MS. Bodl. 73, ff. v°., v°., 109) states that 
wrote commentary Boethius consolatione 1466 and that 1505 was 
living the Carmel Mechlin tunc 

Liber trimerestus, anaphoricus, penagyricus, principio progressu ordinis 
Carmelitici, Mainz, Peter Friedberg, 1497; printed the expense John 
Gronenberg, prior the Carmel Mainz. Not printed, and now lost. 

Trithemius’s Cathalogus illustrium virorum Germaniam suis ingeniis lucu- 
brationibus omnifariam exornantium (Mainz, Peter Friedberg, August 1495). 

Frankfort Dominican, who had attacked Trithemius about the Immaculate 
Conception, criticizing ch. Trithemius’s laudibus sanctissime matris Anne (Mainz, 
Peter Friedberg, July 1494). Trithemius mentions multas epistolas’ Ouwater 
against Wigand. See Cathalogus, 64, 
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murum pro superpurissima celi regina opposueris. Scripsi ego eundem 
fratrem Wigandum epistolam, misique domino Abbati, vtique longius- 
culam tamen portum venerit ignoro. Gratissimum michi feceris 
michi crebrius hiis amicis nostris eorum fructuosis operibus scribas. 

Intellexi nuper litteris Iacobi inicio anni 
imprimendos esse Sebastiani commentarios tria opera Bap- 
tiste Mantuani concarmelite nostri, videlicet vtramque Parthenicen 
Opus calamitatum. Sunt impressa omnia opera Baptiste 
nostri, olim Bononie impressa, sed non est facta correctura quantam 
vellem diligencia. 

Magister Villa noua, decor ordinis nostri procurator 
dudum eiusdem curia Romana, mutauit ordinem habitum, quod 
michi non parum displicet, est generalis Prior nunc ordinis Sancti 
Spiritus, cuius gestat habitum, valetque sibi ducatos. Habet 
alia non pauca beneficia. Sole diuicie rapuerunt nobis virum, immo 
appetitus earum. Vtique, fallor, noster pridem fuisset Prior generalis, 
reliquisset alia que tunc habuit beneficia. Verum bulla que fratrem 
ordinis mendicancium prohibuit officium ordine gerere beneficium 
Ecclesia, non prohibuit fratrem aliene professionis ordine Sancti 
Spiritus. Benedicatur itaque Spiritus Sanctus. 

Pollicitus est Sebastianus Basiliensis, vtriusque iuris doctor, 
elegantissimi stili mea adhortacione opus laude nostre religionis 
conditurum. faciat. Compacior tibi quod 
senio natiuo sis loco Casselensi Carmelo Hassie supprioratus officio 
fungaris. 


MS. Selden, supra, 41, 328. June 1497. 
FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS CHARISSIMO CONFRATRI AQVA 


VETERI 


Litteras tuas recepi, pater amate, penultimo die Aprilis quas 
Francfordia ipso die Parasceues destinasti, cum eis litterarum fasciculum 
communis amici Rogeri Sycambri. tibi gratias quod miseris 
litteras nostras Abbatem Tritemium alios. Miror quod scribis 
vnicam meam recepisse epistolam, cum plures dederim. 


Seb. Murr Colmar had died plague 1495, leaving the commentaries 
mentioned here unfinished. February 1496 Wimpfeling tried without success 
persuade John Amorbach publish them: they did not appear till 1501-2, from 
John Schott’s press Strasburg. See Schmidt, Hist. Alsace, 1879, 155 
38, 391, 353. 

The three works mentioned here were printed Paris Geo. Wolff and Jo. 
Philippi 1494 1494/5): Hain-Copinger 2366, 2372, 2381. The first two and the 
Contra poetas impud. were printed Bologna Fr. Benedictis 1488-9: Proctor 

Bale states (MS. Bodl. 73, ff. v°., 119 that was provincial Spain 
and papal penitentiary, 1480. Bale epitomizes the information given here. 

did not fulfil this promise. 

Trithemius styles him hoc tempore supprior Cassellensis Hassia’. 1497 
had been transferred see no. 

March 1497. 
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Lector Iohannes vir deuotus, Carmeli tui Mechliniensis alumpnus, 
obiit mortem die Domini. Magister Baptista Mantuanus 
eciam mortem obiisse dicitur spero rumorem hunc non esse verum. Vidi 
tuam epistolam prepositam libro fratris fraternitate 
Rosarii Marie, cuius, audio, libri omnes nunc sunt impressi. Qui 
Iohannes prior est nunc Rogeri Sycambri: cuius monasterio gaudeo 
certe doctos tot esse adunatos, videlicet ipsum Priorem, Rogerum, Iohan- 
quorum omnium lucubraciones vidi, quidem preclaras. 

Penultima die Maii fuit mecum magister Matheus Herbenus:* qui 
simul inter conferendum dicti Abbatis Tritemii, Rogeri, tui quoque 
aliorum amicorum Rhenensium mensionem fecimus. Scribas 
michi, precor, quid magistro Baptista Mantuano audieris. Recepi 
aliquot fratris Rogeri sancto Ioachim preconizatos. Vellem 
crebrius instiges eum Abbatem aliosque tantum patriarcham apud eos 
celebrem Sed ipse tum laudes tum preconia vndique colligas, 
dilates, spargas, nos vsque venire sinas. Habeo quod nuper 
cecinit michi magnus ille dominus Robertus minister generalis 
ordinis sancte Trinitatis. Qui dudum edidit librum concep- 
cione purissima virginis Marie aduersus Vincencium Castro Nouo. 
Misi propriam sancto prefato Abbati Tritemio, 
cuius introitus est Est apposita vite 
congeste. 

Vale Gandauo. die maii. 


Bale describes him ‘lector Bruxellensis, familiaris magistro Iohanni Soreth 
(i, 4), cui Helizeus Helie and states that after years the order 
died Mechlin, vbi reformacioni dederat MS. Bodl. 73, 

May 1497. Cf. nos. vi, ix. 

John Lamsshem, Austin canon Kyrsgarten near for which house 
see Gallia Christ. v.711. His fraternitate sanctissima rosario beate Marie virginis 
(Mainz, Peter Friedberg, 1495) has for preface letter from Ouwater him, June 
1495, stating that recent visit Spanheim (cf. iii) Ouwater had seen this book 
and had urged Trithemius have printed. One its chapters fraternitate 
sancte Anne’. See Trithemius’s Cathalogus, Hain mentions earlier edition 
(Leipzig, Cachelouen, 1494). also wrote Speculum misse (Heidel- 
berg, Knoblotzer, 1495) and Speculum conscientie (Spires, Hist, 
1496). appears that had now been appointed prior the Austin canons 
Heyna near Worms, which house Roger Venray (Sicamber) was inmate 
(Trithemius, Cathalogus, 65). 

Roger’s instigation wrote some verses for Bostius praise St. Joachim 
St. Geneviéve MS. 618, ff. 486-9. See Gaguini Epistole, ed. Thuasne, 1904, 

Maastricht, born 1451 not member any religious order. Trithemius 
74) praises his knowledge music, and mentions among other works 
natura vocis racione musice’ also attack Wigand (see 228, 6). Letters 
Herbenus are prefixed Trithemius’s Cathalogus and Ouwater’s Liber trimerestus 
(p. 228, 3): the former, dated August 1495, describes Trithemius’s library, which 
had seen recent visit Spanheim. rector St. Servatius’ school composed 
grammatical work, constructione substantiuorum, Cologne, Quentell, 1486 (Reich- 
ling, 548). 

Thuasne states that one these preserved the St. Geneviéve MS. 618, 497 

His verses were first printed edition Ludolph Saxony’s Vita 
Christi, Paris, Gering, October 1502. See Thuasne, op. cit., ii. 47. 

First printed Paris Caillaut, with Gaguin’s preface Bostius, Decem- 
ber 1488. See Thuasne, op. cit. ii. 207. Not extant. 
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MS. Selden, supra, 41, 328 July 1497. 
FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS PATRI SVO IOHANNI VETERI LIMPHA 
FRANCFORDENSI 8S. 


Charissime Pater, vitimis tuis litteris ipso die michi 
oblatis iampridem late respondi; dedimus amico nostro 
communi Matheo Herbeno, qui tunc visitarat, Kalendis cum 
tribus ymaginibus tibi dirigendis. litteras accepi reuerendo 
Priore vestro magistro Philippo Nussia,‘ statim theologia licenciando, 
quibus eciam iam respondeo. Scripsit quia fasciculus vester temporum 
ordinis Carmeli impressus nundinis Francfordie comparebit 
Cito, precor, veniat me. Mittatur eciam adminus vnus Laurencium 
Burellum per Lugduni mercatores Francfordie existentes. Vellem eciam 
Iodoco Badio, Prioris vestri amico singulari, Lugduni nunc residenti, 
ordinis honoratori maximo, vnum nunc destinari. 

Continuatur fama obitu Baptiste nostri Mantuani. Perquire, supplico, 
veritatem, operibus suis nouiter editis, sunt capcione Grana- 
Petri aliis. Scripsit eciam reuerendus Prior vester 
predecessorem suum, patrem Rumoldum bone memorie, fraterni- 
tatem sancto Ioachim instituisse celebrem multis, ampliorem eius 
commendacionem. sum equidem virum fraternitatem 
sancte Anne primitus institutam extenderet sanctum 
sic fraternitas Dei parentum diceretur. Intellexi eciam litteris dicti 
Prioris vestri reportasse eidem domino Tritemio nostro opusculum 
fratris Philippi nostri Carmeli bone memorie vesaniam 
Vincencii Nouo Castroeditum. Etsi iam plures tractatus Marie defensui 
impressi sint, nullus tamen adhuc meo iudicio imprimitur (qui) tam 
habunde habeat, videlicet sentenciarum subtilitatem sermonis elegan- 
ciam. eum nostri Philippi stilo satis agresti Carolus 
Fernandus, vir disertissimus. Fac igitur imprimatur. Intelligo quoque 
lectorem Petrum Laupach meo adhortatu quid dignum posteritati parare. 

Vale Gandauo. die iulii anno domini 

March 1497. No. iv. Tulii MS. 

Philip Alberti Neuss, the Carmel Frankfort, studied first Paris and then 
Cologne, where became D.D. was still teaching Cologne 1495 when 
Trithemius wrote (Cathalogus, 66). Bale states (MS. Bodl. 73, ff. v°., 116-17) 
that died 1507 ‘inter manus fratrum via Coloniensi pergens prouinciale 


Trithemius mentions among his works long reply Wigand (iii, 6). 

The Liber trimerestus: see 228, 

Mentioned Trithemius, Script. eccl., 1494. The two last were never printed. 

October 1496. Trithemius’s laudibus Anne (p. 228, dedicated 
him and there letter him Ouwater, dated February 1495 from Aachen, 
the Liber trimerestus (iii, 3). Ouwater states there (iii. 15) that September 1481 
Laupach founded fraternity St. Anne and St. Joachim ‘ad multorum mercatorum 
diuersarum nationum instantiam, qui itineribus multorum periculorum precibus 
beatissimae Annae saepe liberatos preseruatos cognouerunt, 
vicibus temporalibus spiritualibus adiutos’. 

Bodl. 73, ff. 116) states that was born 1462 and died 1492, 
and mentions, besides the work named here, various compilations made when was 
studying Paris, especially from English authors. See also Trithemius’s Cathalogus, 

55. wrote defence the Immaculate Conception see no. ix. 
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MS. Selden, supra, 41, 329 v°. Sept. (1497). 


FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS PATRI SVO IOHANNI VETERI LIMPHA 


reuerendo patre Godfrido Candelario,! priore nuper Carmeli Aquisgra- 
nensis, qui nunc Antwerpie residet, lete receperam, pater amande, 
vbi scribis destinare michi vnum tuum tractatum impressum laude 
nostre religionis. Quem nondum recepi. Vellem magistro Baptiste 
Mantuano, qui adhuc superstes est, licet alii fuerint rumores, vnum 
abs destinari. Similiter magistro Laurencio Burello, non (vt 
promiseras michi, fallor, scriptis) perantea miseris. Similiter Priori 
Parisiensis Carmeli, magistro Bertrando Stephani,? zeloso patri ordinis 
magno dilectori. Fratri quoque Matheo qui olim fuerat prior 
Carmeli Leodiensis, primus supprior noster Carmelo Gandensi, dum 
nobiscum steteras qui adhuc est pater sororum nostri ordinis prope 
Nanetas Britannia, qui cum reuerendissimo sancte memorie magistro 
Soreth tunc nobis recessit, presente, circa festum Epiphanie 
anno Bonus vtique valde pater est, qui scripsit 
sanctam vitam beate memorie olim Britannie ducisse, postea 
sororis nostri ordinis Priorisse conuentus sancte Marie prope Nanetas, 
cuius confessor fuerat annis 

Gaudeo quod eciam scribis impressum esse aliud breue Manuale tuum 
laude ordinis pro terminariis iunioribus fratribus. Age liber 
purissima concepcione virginis Marie Philippi nostri Keersbeele imprima- 
tur, quia doctoribus plerisque Parisiensibus examinatus est approbatus, 
presertim magistro Iohanne aliis. Habet eciam nunc Abbas 
noster Tritemius oracionem quam olim hac materia scripsi 
Vincencium Nouo Castro. Habet vitam sancti Ioachim nostram, 
librum maiusculum eodem sancto patriarcha iure quem 
rogo extollas ipse. 

Magister Laurencius Burelli, prouincialis nunc Narbone, magister 
Bertrandus Stephani, prior Carmeli Parisiensis, capitulum generale 


When Trithemius wrote (Cathalogus, was still Aachen. Bale 
(MS. Bodl. 73, v°.) mentions commentary him super librum Sapientie per 
modum sermonum Gerardum Heremitanum sancti 

Bale (MS. Bodl. 73) states that was Breton and composed two hymns 
praise St. Joachim and wrote defence the Immaculate Conception. also 
edited John Baco’s commentary book the Sentences, Paris, Martineau, 
February (Proctor 7925). 

Not mentioned Trithemius. Bale (MS. Bodl. 73) only repeats the information 
given here. See above, 226, 

Frances Amboise (1427—4 November 1485), who married Peter II, duke 
Brittany September 1457). October 1463 she founded monastery 
the three Marys Vannes, for some Carmelite nuns who had come from Liége 
and March Soreth’s advice, she joined them. She was elected prioress 
1475 and December 1477 migrated with her nuns house near Nantes, 
Schoetz’, which had been offered them. See Bibl. Carmelitana. 

See also vii, ix. copied Bale Selden, supra, 41, ff. 75-86. 

MS. 

Mentioned Trithemius (Cathalogus, v°.). the works upon St. Joachim 
are not mentioned there, may inferred that they were composed 1495-7. 

Held Nismes, June 1498. 
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adibunt, cum eis Prouincialis noster Francie; qui sollicitabunt pro 
institucione solempnitatis diui patriarche Audio inter reueren- 
dissimum ordinis Laurencium Burellum ortam esse quan- 
dam dissencionem, sicque minorem esse spem promocione sua 
generalatum quam olim quod sic eciam tepuerit libris illis 
Badio nostro imprimi procurandis, aliis nostri ordinis doctoribus 
publicum proponendis. 

festo vitime transacto consecrata fuit prope Nanetas 
conuentu sororum nostri ordinis, vbi Francisca ducissa mortem obiit, sa- 
cellum Marie virginis sanctorum parentum eius 
Anne domino Oliuero® episcopo Cytrensi, doctore ordine nostro 
assumpto. 

Magister Baptista Mantuanus, dixi, adhuc viuit. Mortuus est 
autem Magister Baptista Ferrariensis. Primus horum edidit 
speculum ordinis, alter cronicam ordinis, qua multum laborauit 
habenda testimonia auctentica laudum ordinis nostri. 

Vale nostro Gandensi Carmelo. kl. octobris. 


Vil 
MS. Selden, supra, 41, 330. 1497-8). 


FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS PATRI SVO IOHANNI PALEONYDORO 


Recepi, pater amantissime, librum vestrum Godfrido Candelarii 
concessum, quia noster manet perditus. multa sunt minus placencia. 
Multa inseruisti que meo iudicio certa scientia fuissent omittenda, 
vtpote quod locus monte Dei fuerit ordinis nostri, idem qui mons 
quem siue Bernardus siue Guillermus abbas sancti Theo- 
dorici longam illam scripsit seu pocius librum. Scio talem 
locum esse, parum distare ciuitate Remensi. 
Alloquutus sum dudum illius loci Priorem conuentu nostro Gandensi. 
Fuit enim vir venerabilis Brugensis natus, ibi tamen indutus. Vix tantum 
locus distat nobis quantum Colonia. fuit hec domus fundata tempore 
beati Bernardi, satis expresse patet eadem epistola. Non igitur fuit 
hoc monasterium constructum Helena regina Cypris apud Famagu- 

Pontius Raynaudus 1502), prior general since May 1482. 

This name, which added Bale the margin, The titular 
bishop Citrum Macedonia, and suffragan the bishop Vannes, this time 
was Peter Guymo, who was instituted these offices January 1497, succession 
Henry 1496). See Bibl. Carmelitana, ii. 962, 920. 

Carmelite Mantua (+27 March 1497), who was secretary Hercules 
Trithemius, Script. eccl., 1494, mentions numerous works him, including 
translations some Chrysostom’s sermons into Latin. 

The Liber trimerestus mentions (ii.4) Carmelite monastery ‘in deserto montis 
Quarentene prope fontem Elisei, vbi Christus tentatus (cf. 260 v°. this MS.) 
also ‘in Cypro apud Famagustam monasterium beate Marie monte Dei. 
monasterium Helena sancta construxit, repatrians versus Byzantium’. 

The Epistola fratres Monte Dei, one time thought St. Bernard, 
was later ascribed William, abbot St. Theodore’s, near Rheims 1148). 
Mabillon; but Massuet, the authority older manuscript, attributed 
Guigo, fifth prior the Grande Chartreuse. See Migne, Bernardi Opera, iii. 196-200. 
For the foundation the Carthusian house Mont-Dieu near Rheims see Dor- 
landus, Chronicon Cartusiense, Cologne, 1608, 365. 
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stam, tuncque fuisset beato Bernardo dictum esse Oriente, non 
Occidente, sicuti dicit sic: monte Dei orien- 
tale lumen antiquum religione Egipcium feruorem tenebris 
occiduis Gallicanis frigoribus inferentibus Fratri Nicolao 
Symonis? nimis eciam adherere videris, qui sine fundamento omnes 
antiquos monachos monachas ponit Carmelitas. 

Damii Spanhemensis cum codice tuo, qui michi mitti scribitur, multa 
non probassem, sed consuluissem omittenda esse. Nunc autem 
correccio omnis est extra tempus. Vellem vidisse statuta monte 
Carmeli facta ante dispersionem antequam habuimus scapulare nouum. 
Manuale eciam tuum cupide videbo. Vale, pater optime. 


MS. Selden, supra, 41, 327. Feb. (1498). 
FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS PATRI SVO IOHANNI AQVA VETERI 


Iterum tibiscribo, pater optime. Recepi felicia noua nuper Lugduno, 
que longum litteris patefeci Priori vestro quomodo 
magister Laurencius Burelli pulcherimam erexerit ymaginem marmore 
solido sanctorum Ioachim Ioseph Carmelo Lugdunensi: insuper 
quomodo idem impetrarit Archiepiscopo Lugdunensi confraternitatem 
sancti Ioachim confirmari. Quomodo policitus est proximo generali 
vbi, fallor, generalis instituetur, procuraturum festum 
duplex per totum ordinem celebrari. quod maximum est omnium, 
quod eciam ipse adiutorio Iodoci Badii confecerit compleuerit opus bi- 
num ordine nostro, prosaicum vnum modum dialogi, aliud metricum. 
Quorum quodlibet habebit libros tres. Primus erit laudibus ordinis 
antiquitate, secundus patronatu Marie, tercius viris illustribus. 
Primus liber operis metrici procedet carmine heroico, secundus carmine 
lirico, tercius carmine elegiaco. vtroque operum amplissimus erit 
laudum locus sanctorum Ioachim, Ioseph Anne. Nec vmquam, puto, 
fuerit consimile opus ordine factum. 

Petiuit Badius noster multa sibi mitti, opus inter alia tuum, 
habereque cupit ante Set tarde nimis venerunt littere, 
licet tempestiue satis fuerint scripte. Librum eciam vestrum non habeo. 
enim quem michi misisti, Antwerpie vel direptus est vel deperditus. 
Misit michi lector Godfridus Candelarii suum videndum quem olim 
remisi. 

Vale Gandauo tercia die februarii. 


MS. 

Haarlem 1511): author Hist. Ord. Carmelitici. See Catha- 
logus, and Bale MS. Bodl. 73. 

April 1496 from printed Liber fo, v°., but 
never received Bostius. states that Ouwater had brought the book recently 


(cf. no. iii) for Trithemius’s opinion, and invites judgement from Bostius whether 
should printed. 


Hugo Talaru, archbishop, September December 1499, when 
+22 December 1517. 
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MS. Selden, supra, 41, 329. May (1498). 


FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS PATRI SVO IOHANNI OVWATER 


Charissime Pater, suscepi litteras abs die maii Francfordie 
scriptas cum tractatu tuo ordine nostro, quo immensas habeo tibi 
similiter tractatu fratris Philippi Kersbeele propria manu 
scripto, quem impressioni libentissime dare vellem. Scripsi Iodocum 
Badium Lugduni commorantem ipse susciperet onus imprimendi 
sin autem, nescio quis vellet. Fuit reuerendus Prior eciam apud 
hoc Maiio vnum solum diem, cum venerabilis pater Godfridus 
Candelarii, vir certe doctus. Retulit michi Prior tractatu lectoris 
Petri Laupach,? quo laborat adhuc. 

Manuale tuum paruum nondum vidi. Intellexi eodem Priore tuo 
iuisse visitatum dominum Abbatem Spanhemensem, qui multo iam 
tempore nichil michi scripsit, cum ego creberrime scripserim. Rogerus 
Venray, quem nosti, sancto Ioachim dialogum composuit, sed Bol- 
dicus Iohannes Riuo laudibus eiusdem scripta componunt. 
Non desistamus, precor, donec ita celebris fuerit Anna. Suma- 
mus fortem animum. tantum potuit olim vna simplex indocta virgo 
partibus Leodiensibus reclusa, soror Eua nomine, festum sacrosan- 
ctissimi Sacramenti, cuius antea nulla fuerat memoria, per totum orbem 
solempnissime celebrari procuraret,‘ nos viri barbati, litteras vtique docti, 
non sic reclusi, vel aliquid poterimus cultu sanctissimi promul- 
gando, tam diligentes esse velimus. Vidi exemplar littere Vrbani quarti 
dictam sororem Euam hanc formam: intentum, filia. 
Instituimus festum sacrosancti Sacramenti celebrari sub indulgenciis’ etc. 

Sermonem sancto Ioachim editum, quem tibi mitto, reserues. 
Meliori vellem littera Priori tuo condonari. Fac imprimatur 
fine libri lectoris Petri Laupach, vel tui concepcione Marie virginis. 
Mitto tibi epitaphia tria, que tribus nostri ordinis patribus Rogerus 
Venray, communis noster amicus, condiderat manu propria, quam nosti, 
scripserat. Eadem transcripsi. Priori vestro dedi epitaphium predecessoris 
Eciam Coloniensi Priori antecessoris sui epitaphium destinaui. 

Magister Baptista, quem putaueramus rumore defunctum,® adhuc 
fautore Deo viuit. 

Vale Gandauo. xxv°. die 


John Aermlerius 
MS. Selden, supra 41, 327. Ghent (1498). 


Aermlerius nor Blasere known me. The date may taken approxi- 
mately from Cornelius Gerardus’s residence Paris: see 236, 2.] 
FRATER ARNOLDVS BOSTIVS CARMELITA DOMINO SVO IOHANNI AERMLERIO 
POETE 


Nuper michi misit communis amicus Iohannes Blasere epigramma 
tuum sancta circumcisione perinsigne, dignum vtique cum aliis 

procurarat MS. MS. 

His brief September 1264, Euae reclusae Martini Leodiensis’ (Potthast 
19016 Mansi, xxiii. 1076), does not contain the words quoted here. 

See 231, Cf. nos. iv, vi. 
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tuis non minoris prestancie lucubramentis orbi toti communicari. Armor 
mea opinione quod solus Marie qui pascit genitorem, heu 
nimis neglectum florem patriarcharum poteris seculo toti 
presenti futuro facere celeberrimum. Quod facere velis, iterum 
atque iterum oro. Etsi limes Veteris Testamenti sit, inicium eciam 
radix est Noui. Non igitur magis est negligendus omittendus quam 
sancta sua coniunx Anna, qui non minus sanctus extitit, non minus 
preelectus, predotatus, celis non minus superexaltatus. Quicquid 
altum, sanctum, meritoriumue legitur, similiter illo referri 
debeat. Notum eciam est actiuum principium passiuo prestare, sicut 
materie forma. autem amplius inflammeris, suscipito que tibi 
per presencium latorem destino, Guilhelmi Bibaucii, nunc 
que opto pociora succendant. Frater denique 
Cornelius Gerardus Goudensis,? regularis canonicus, nunc Parisius residens, 
Ioachimum maxime commendat opere suo quod libros xxx. 
absoluit, duobus libris Morte,* quos michi dicauit. 
Vale Gandauo. 


MS. Selden, supra, 41, 337 Ghent: June 1469. 


[At the end Collectarius quidam paruus quarundam notabilium sententiarum 
ordinem Carmeli respicientium, composed Bostius and preserved Bale, 
the following incident narrated. clearly part Bostius’s own 
experience, may appended here material for his 

Feliciani martirum venerunt hospitalitatis gratia Gandensem 
ordinis beatissime Dei genitricis Marie monte Carmeli tres religiosi 
ordinis Minorum conuentu montis Syon Hierusalem moram trahentes. 
Qui eorum Gardiano missi fuerunt illustrissimum principum dominum 
Karolum Bourgundionum ducem comitem Flandrie, pro Gandaui 
cum coniuge filia residentem, elemosinam quam pater suus Philippus 
inuictissimus longo tempore annuatim larga contulerat manu, postularunt 
continuari. 

Hii fratres dicto Carmelitarum conuentu inter cetera retulerunt 
quatuor aut quinque fratres nostri ordinis Carmelitici, nacione Ytalos, 
nondum vnius anni transacto spacio terram sanctam venisse, ipsosque 
supplicasse Soldano terre sancte occupatori antiquam nostrorum 
patrum hereditatem, montem Carmeli, inhabitare possent, ibidemque 
capella diue virginis Marie, que adhuc hodie extat, debite seruitutis 
pensum Deo suo persoluere. Sed canis ille spurcissimus, crucis Christi 
inimicus, eorum affectuosis precibus minime acquieuit. Dominus vero 
Christus totam illam terram suo precioso sanguine sacratam 
manibus perfidorum eripere Carmelique mons Helie Helisei 


antiqua possessio Carmelitarum ordinis fratribus pacifice inhabitetur. 
Amen. 


Hec Arnoldus Bostius. 


Eight; first printed, with life St. Anne and verses various hands 
praise St. Joachim, the end Ludolph Saxony’s Vita Jesu Christi, Paris, 
Gering, October cf. iv, 10. 

See edition Erasmus’s was Paris from November 
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List the Records the Greencloth extant 1610 


the second report the commission the public records 
was stated that the early records the Lord Steward’s Depart- 
ment Board Greencloth dealing with the affairs the royal 
household below stairs were transferred the Public Record 
Office 1899 condition great disorder, and that they are 
very fragmentary character for the Tudor-Stuart period. 
was suggested! evidence that the cause the loss the 
records was fire occurring the palace Whitehall the 
middle the eighteenth century, but this explanation does not 
appear have been entirely satisfactory the commissioners, 
who inquired whether was not possible that the records had 
been dispersed and might now found private hands. was 
agreed that any attempt recover them without clue would 
useless, but such clue now afforded list the records 
extant 1610 which have found examining certain the 
Lord Steward’s Miscellaneous Books. The volume, now num- 
bered LS. 13/226, thick book parchment binding the 
eighteenth century marked upon the back the hand William 
Bray, clerk the Board Greencloth George Records 
No. 1598-1630,’ and therefore probably his time the earliest 
book preserved the department. examination the 
volume shows the greatest interest and, fact, the 
actual register the compting house from 1598 the reign 
Charles interesting are many the entries, and much 
light they cast the management the household and the 
controversy respecting purveyance the period, that hoped 
later date publish the whole register. 

Among the entries for the year 1614 there copied the following 
list drawn 1610 the records then the compting house, 
which shows that even that early date the records were 
very defective. The asterisks here printed before certain items 
represent dots added the list later but uncertain date. The 
note def. added the margin against item seems the 
same hand much the list, and may thus indicate that even 
1614 the book was missing. Though the main part the list 
one hand, certain the items have been added another 
hand the same date, and this may have been done after the 
list 1610 was copied indicate what additional papers 
had come light 1614. The probability this increased 
the fact that gaps have been left between the papers different 
reigns, and that these gaps that the additions have been 
made. The list may supply the desired clue whereby trace 


Second Report Commission Public Records, iii, Evidence, Questions, 6900-3. 
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some the missing household books and papers. improbable 
that many more Tudor date besides those mentioned the 


Inventorie taken all the Bookes other Records remayning the 
Compting howse Whitehall the First Aprill vij™ Regis 


the Howses many severall Princes before King Edward the fourth’s 
tyme, with ordynance for smaller Howses viz. Prince, Duke, 
Marquisse, Earle, Baron, Barronett Knight Bachellor and 
Squire. And also many good orders established that tyme for the 
the King’s howse; with Declaration the severall 
duties services all officers both the Chamber and Howsehold, and 
the Accompt every severall office, with many other Presidents and 
remembrances for the Coronation King, the Mariage Prince his 
daughter, the Solemnities due uppon day Estate, the service the 
knights the Garter uppon St. George’s day, Ordinances for attendances 
and other duties and Ceremonies for the Queene being with Childe. And 
lastly Coppy newe Booke Ordinances made afterwards the 
tyme king Edward the 

Tempore Hen. with cross] Parchmt Booke 
conteyning first the Oath ministred that tyme the king’s servants 
And then the severall dyets and other allowances appointed for all Noble- 
men and others sitting the Hall. 

Tempore Regis Henrici Booke conteyning both the 
Statutes Eltham made the yeare his wth the 
Bouges Courte dietts wages allowed then, and Coppie the standing 
Rolle. And also Coppie the newe Book Ordynances made afterwards 
the yeare his Mats raigne. 

other lesse Booke the Statutes Eltham under the king’s 
hand. 

Booke signed his Matie well the nomber Horses then 
allowed lyveries. also certaine orders established for the government 
the Stable. 

[6] Booke signed his Matie for Herbigage the yeare his 
raigne. 

Rolle Parchment signed his Matie the persons that are 
allowed lodged within the Court. 

other Rolle Parchment signed his Matie the dietts &c. 
allowed all Noblemen, and others that sitt the Hall. 

other Rolle Parchment conteyning the severall messes 
Meate, Bread, Wyne, Ale, Lights, allowed all Noblemen and others 
that are have theire dietts within his Howse. 

[10] Rolle Paper conteyning the names and wages all his 
servants every office. 

Booke the wholle Charge the howse Prince Edward 


Public Record Office, LS. 13/226, fo. 171-3. 


Tempore Edw. The blacke Booke contayning discourses 
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Another like Booke the Prince’s Chardge made 
Regis Henr: 

The Books Comptrollment for theies five yeares viz. 

[14] Standing Rolle Parchment made Regis Henr. 

[Entries 15-19 and are different 

Booke conteyning the names all his servants his 
deathe. 

Divers Rolles paper fyled together, the ordinary lodgings 
messes meate. 

Rolle paper conteyning the nomber his servants 
the standing Rolle. 

Rolle diett paper for the porters, scowrers Turn- 
broches. 

The oulde Booke Remembrance made xxxj™ Regis 
Hen. 

*[21] Rolle the service the Chaundrie. 

Tempore Regis Edwardi Booke Rates, Fees and Compo- 
sicions. 

The Bookes Comptrolment for all the six yeares his Mats 
Raigne. 

Booke conteyning divers Collections made oute auncient 
Recordes Robert Boys Avenor, viz. the aforesaid Blacke booke, 
the Statutes Eltham, the newe Establishment made 
Henr. The Christning Prince Edwarde. The order making 
knights the Bath. estimate the wages, dietts and other Charges 
Armie ten thousand men. Orders observed the Hall upon 
day Estate. The Buriall the Earle Sallisbury and his Sonne 
iiijte Regin. Marie. Orders established Sir Anthony Browne for the 
government the Stable Anno xxxiijtio Henrici Copies the 
Bookes king Henry the eight and Queene Mary for government 
their The establishment the Order the Garter. The Order 


The delivery Mourning Clothes the Buryall king Henry the 
And the order and manner the buryall king Henry the 
And the Coronation king Edward the 

Tempore Reginae Mariae. Booke Dyett parchment signed 
her 

Rolle Parchment conteyning the whole expences every 
office her howse. 

Rolle paper cont. Estymate the wholle Chardge 
diett &c. Anno Regin. Marie and other for quinto. 

The five Books Comptrollment for the five yeares her Mats 
Raigne. 

Booke the provision Wyne. 

standing Rolle made primo Marie. 


governing the Howse the Duke Clarence Anno viij® Edw. 
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The Accompts parchment the Kitchin, Spicery Avery 
Marie. 


Booke cont. Abstracte taken certeine auncient Ordy- 

Tempore Reginae Elizabethae. [31] Booke dyetts signed her 
Matie scdo. 

Another Booke made cont. Estimate the 
dyetts, Incidents, wages, and other Charges her Howse yeare. 

[33] other like booke cont. Comparison the dietts her 
howse between the Booke signed and the same was served 

[34] Another like Booke made cont. Estymate the 
dietts, Incidents, wages and other Chardges her Mats Howse the 
former yeare. 

The severall Bookes Comptrollment for all the Queene’s tyme 
saving only for theies yeares insuing, viz. the First, the Fowerth, the 
the the the the and the yeares. 

Plott Parchment made John Blagrave the Five myles 
circuite from the Citty Oxford. 

paper Booke the names all those that were allowed Blackes 
the Funerall her 

[38] Proclamation Parchment signed the lords forbidding all 
Noblemens Servants and others from taking any Carts uppon removing 
daies but such shalbe orderly delivered them the Cartakers. 

[39] Certaine leases and other Conveyances made the lands 
Tottenhall Court. 

[40] Certaine Bonds and Orders taken for the service Sea Fish 
Rye. 

[41] Rolle cont. Conference between the Powle and prices 
provisions spent the vth yeare Queene Mary and the yeare 
Queene Elizabeth. 

[42] The Certificate Auditor Hill made uppon his examination 
the Accompts the House Regin. Eliz. 

[43] The like Certificate Auditor King made upon his like examina- 
tion the Accompts Regin. Eliz. 

[44] warrant Parchment dyrected Mr. Payne Clerke Comptroller 
for warning Jurie his servants trye John Hall. 

[45] Booke passed Mr. Browne the charge Building the newe 
Garner for wheate Skottland nere Whitehall. 

[46] Fower small Bookes fyled togither the Bourde wages allowed 

[48] The oulde Booke Composition made xvij™° Reginae Eliz. 

The olde booke Letters made 

Tempore Regis Jacobi. Booke dyett signed his Matie 
Septimo. 

Booke wages and Pentions signed his Anno 

Paper Booke all the Carriages allowed Removes 
signed his Anno primo. 
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Rolle Parchment signed his Matie increase Wages 
and Bourdewages allowed the officers the Stable Anno 

Parchment Rolle the Rates sett downe the Custome howse 

Booke all the Warrantes graunted his Matie, 

[56] Rolle Paper cont. Estymate what saved allowing 
Bourdewages for diett. 

Prince Henry. Parchment Booke dyett signed his Matie 
for the Prince his Howse Tercio. 

Another Parchment Booke dyett, Wages, Bourd wages &c., 
for the Prince his Howse signed his Matie Anno vijmo, 

Rolle Parchment signed his Matie 1605 the 
wages the Prince his servants. 

The Creditors the whole Chardge the Prince his howse 
and the like for 

paper booke made all the severall dietts, &c., 
dayly served then the Prince his 
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Reviews Books 


The Earthworks Traditions and the Gods South-Eastern Co. Limerick, 
especially from Knocklong Temair Erann. 
Proceedings the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxiv (c), no. (Dublin 
Hodges, 1918.) 


paper should considered connexion with Mr. Westropp’s 
previous paper the sanctuaries Knockainey and Clogher which 
brief reference was made, ante, xxxiii. 143. the outset his new paper 
Mr. Westropp states that the subject Irish local mythology has never 
the present time been studied scientific should 
doubt laid the word but even the sweeping statement 
cannot accepted without reserve. Not only are the great politico- 
religious centres pre-Christian Ireland well known, but many the 
lesser ones—sites tribal cemeteries, inauguration-places, 
have been identified with certainty reasonable probability, while several 
eminent writers mythology and folklore have studied the Celtic Pantheon. 
is, however, not easy for one person master the contents the relevant 
Irish documents, many which are inedited, consider them the light 
comparative mythology, folklore, and archaeology, and the same 
time acquire personal familiarity with the Irish archaic remains 
which the documents may thought refer. Mr. Westropp old 
student archaeology and, though does not claim master 
the necessary linguistic, has unique acquaintance with Irish earth- 
works, especially the districts with which these papers are concerned, 
and contribution from him the subject their connexion with the 
religious beliefs early Ireland very welcome. Considerations space, 
however, preclude from commenting his broad sketch 
borderland before history’ Munster, his hurried excursion 
into ‘the dark and stormy sea Irish mythology’, though both are 
essential full appreciation the problems that follow. shall 
confine ourselves few remarks his suggested identifications two 
the great cemeteries pre-Christian Ireland. 

The Senchas Relic, History the Cemeteries when enumerating 
the eight chief cemeteries before the faith, includes among them 
Culi and Temair Erann (or Tara the Ernai). also states that Clann 
Dedad, i.e. the race Conaire and the Ernai, used bury Temair 
Erann, and the men Munster, the Dergthene, Culi. 
the Dergthene the principal Milesian’ families historical times 
Munster traced their descent, while the Ernai were regarded non- 
Milesian usually supposed, non-Celtic) people and progenitors 
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servile tribes. The name Ernai has been treated later 
form Ivernji, the Ptolemy, who places them the south 
coast Ireland about the present county Cork. The importance 
identifying these places consists not merely the elucidation ancient 
topography, but the probability that examination the sites, 
below ground well above, may throw light the rites and ceremonies 
there observed. 

Culi Clochair. The present writer believes 
that was the first point out the passage the Agallamh 
which shows that these two names refer the same place and that 
lay somewhere the route between Cullen (near the border Co. Limerick 
and Tipperary) and and also the charter King John 
Monasteranenagh, which shows that Oenach Culi was one the parcels 
confirmed that Mr. Lynch, however, was the first 
show that the above-mentioned passage and others pointed Clogher 
Hill near Knocklong the site the Oenach, and Mr. Westropp now 
reinforces the argument and describes the remains (vol. xxxiv, pp. 65-7). 
The most significant these are two conjoined tumuli and two conjoined 
D-shaped low platforms divided and surrounded shallow fosse. There 
are also two single ring-platforms with shallow fosses, some ancient 
tracks, &c. There can little doubt that this the site the Oenach. 

Temair Erann harder identify. does not seem mentioned 
under this name except the passages enumerating the cemeteries which 
merely indicate that was Munster. has, however, generally been 
regarded identical with Temair Luachra Dedaid where Clann Dedad, 
the most famous the Ernai, used bury, and where Curoi MacDaire, 
their most noted hero, had Mr. Westropp doubts their identity, 
and support this view might quote passage the Book 
Leinster where both places are mentioned cemeteries Clann 
Dedad. seeks identify Temair Erann with some remarkable remains 
steep slope beneath Slieve Reagh about three miles south-west 
the remains Clogher. The most noteworthy these group four 
(or perhaps five) small conjoint rings, perhaps classed bowl 
barrows Also three tumuli, some other rings, and pillar- 
There is, however, little ground for identifying this 
cemetery with Temair Erann, except that the Dindshencas Cend 
Febrat—a place rather doubtfully identified with part Slieve Reagh 
—names some eight persons being buried there, and most 
perhaps all them belonged the Ernai Erainn Munster. This, 
however, hardly justifies Mr. Westropp stating that every outstanding 
person the Ernai, save Curoi, was reputed have grave Cend 
any rate the name Temair (Tara) not found here, and 
difficult suppose that can have been supplanted Cend Febrat 
before the Dindshencas was composed. more probable that Temair 

Not the south-west corner often stated. See Ptolemy’s Map Ireland’, 
Journal the Royal Society Antiquaries Ireland, xxiv. (1894) 119-22. 

See paper the site Oenach Carmain, ibid., xxxvi. (1908) 34,n. was, 


however, hasty accepting the statement O’Curry that Clochair was the 
embodied the name the monastery. 
See ibid., 464. 
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Erann and Temair Luachra Dedaid were successive names for the same 
place, and all indications point the mountainous region Slieve 
Lougher Luachra) the site the latter. One indication 
afforded the movements Pelham the justiciar when trying round 
the earl Desmond March 1580. have both his own account 
his dispatch the council and the account the Four 
Masters, and they are not inconsistent with each other. Having scoured 
most the north-eastern portion the Slieve Lougher range, Pelham 
went Glyn the Shannon, expecting supplies. According the Four 
Masters, resolved into Kerry, and proceeded Teamhair 
Luachra, thence Tralee and along the base Slieve Mish’ (p. 1731). 
Pelham himself says that hearing his ships were Dingle determined 
pass the mountain (Slieve Lougher) towards that port. heard that 
Desmond had fled over the mountain. encamped for one night 
the river Feale near Portrinard, and next day marched Tralee 
(possibly Castleisland) and thence towards Dingle. 

Putting these accounts together and finding near Castleisland the 
Teamhrach, ‘the ford-mouth the O’Donovan thought that 
Temair Luachra must somewhere near that place. Others have sug- 
gested that was near Portrinard. But Mr. Westropp has not been able 
find any remains such might expected either place. Neither 
place strictly the mountainous region, and neither agrees with the 
indications given the Mesca Uladh, tale which tells the destruction 
Curoi’s fortress Temair Luachra. suggestion, however, occurs 
which seems worth making. There are two townlands called Taurmore 
and Taurbeg respectively, clearly involving the name Temair, about the 
source the river Feale the heart Slieve Lougher. Taurbeg fact 
the highest point (1,341 ft.) the neighbourhood. The district has 
eastern aspect and would look over the lower lands and plain towards 
Knockainy and the Ballyhoura Hills, thus agreeing with the position 
indicated the Mesca Uladh. would therefore ask, Has Mr. Westropp 
any person with trained eye examined this place not improbable 
that Pelham sent horsemen and light foot’ search this part 
Slieve Lougher either before left Portrinard while himself was going 
towards Dingle meet his ships. they would naturally have 
gone the river Feale which leads precisely this district. may 
also briefly call attention entirely new clue leading the same spot. 
the Dindshencas Tipra Sen-Garmna Sen-Garman described 
Sliab MacSin’ (i.e. the mountain Dedad MacSin, the eponym 
Clann Dedad), and her underground house and the well into which she was 
thrown are stated the source the Feale this very Temhair 
district 96-108). would suggest, too, that Ballahantouragh might 
equally well represent Bealach Teamhrach the Tara the road 
the Temair, which case the Temair might considerable way off. 
What seems old road leads through the mountains from Castle- 
island Taur. Mr. Westropp asks for helpful criticisms. The sugges- 
tions have made are intended such. 

Cal. Papers, 235. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1918.) 


first edition this book appeared 1903. The third edition now 
before slightly larger volume, printed better paper, with larger 
page, and naturally price. contains about 20,000 more words 
than the first edition, but the additions concern chiefly points detail, 
and there new matter, and, indeed, omission other change 
which seems demand single mention. substance, the book, apart 
from its exterior, unaltered. Its contents have been revised, but the 
revision has not been drastic, and systematic attempt has been made 
amend what should call certain general defects which were visible 
the first edition. may sum opinion saying that seems 
still useful work, not free from weaknesses and somewhat uneven 
its execution, dealing, indeed, much better with southern than with 
northern England, and less well with Wales than with England. 

Perhaps its principal defect certain narrowness aim. 
written very clearly with the eye practical surveyor, and has the real 
merit being based largely autopsy. But, often happens, the 
surveyor has excluded the geographer. The general bearing British 
geography the lines the Romano-British roads ignored. Indeed, 
general considerations, such lie outside the technical work surveyor, 
not seem interest our author gives conspectus the general 
scheme Romano-British roads, just attempts estimate the 
adequacy the road-supply for the civilization the Roman province. 
Many questions that curious students might easily ask, their interests 
reached beyond pure topography, get answer from him. History fares 
little better than geography. 

more serious fault that Mr. Codrington far too often neglects what 
has been written the roads Roman Britain others before him. 
far too meagre his references such predecessors. Thus, 
practically ignores the Victoria History, though had consulted 
when dealing with Leicester, would have saved himself least one 
blunder. not think that has adequate acquaintance with the 
literature his subject. Certainly now and then does little help his 
readers. For example, reference the so-called Via (near 
Caerwent), quotes from Camden the half-verse Alexander Necham, 
testis erit Iulia Strata mihi,’ and adds, now said that Iulia should 
properly read But does not say who says so, why vilia should 
preferred, nor does tell readers ignorant Necham where find his 
works, nor, lastly, does give any reference page line which the 
actual quotation can traced them. Even matters pertinent 
surveying his scope too narrow, and not everything fully worked out. 
For instance, almost shirks the familiar question how, without compass, 
the Roman engineers laid out their longer roads straight offers, 
indeed, explanation devices which roads could laid out straight 
for comparatively short sections, but omits the real problem how, for 
instance, the general line the Fosseway whole was determined. 
is, course, easy see how short section road could led straight 
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from (say) Bicester past Oxford Dorchester. What not easy 
understand how the engineers who set out connect Lincoln with Bath 
Exeter the Fosse knew how draw their line, which way go. 
To-day can take map, and ruler would finish the matter, did 
for the emperor who laid out the railway from Petrograd Moscow. 
should know once that straight line from would traverse run 
near and the section and would then offer great trouble. 
The Roman had not this resource. 

Again, Mr. Codrington says little the steps which our knowledge 
Romano-British roads has grown modern times. often blames 
the ordnance surveyors, and rightly, for retaining obsolete names and 
roads, but seems scarcely have realized the precise history the 
Survey. And when himself relies (as often) Warburton, does 
quite realize what doing Altogether, his book needs based 
fuller appreciation his predecessors, and broader idea what 
wanted for such book. fair add that, his outlook narrow, 
general accurate. His topographical descriptions are trustworthy 
when says that such and such road points summit the horizon, 
may usually believed without much hesitation. the limitations 
which has himself imposed his work which Occasionally, 
too, omits very striking feature. The singularly remarkable engineer- 
ing Deer Street, between Chew Green and Towford, above Hindhope, 
ignored, and the deviation the road between Andover and 
borough, near Conholt Park, avoid the amphitheatre Hippenscombe, 
inadequately noted. Once more, the striking piece paved roadway 
Blackstone Edge—perhaps the most remarkable bit Roman roadwork 
surviving western illustration and scanty treatment, 
and Watkin’s careful inquiry into not cited. Even the question 
whether the remains can really claim Roman not faced. Mr. Cod- 
rington, further, apt fail when want know about local 
problems for example, between Silchester and Newbury not very 
helpful, perhaps not quite correct, and many such points find 
myself differing from his obiter dicta. Whether Roman road ran 
Northumberland from near Whitley Castle Corbridge (p. 151), for 
instance, exceedingly doubtful, and usual reference made 
what has been written about it. could fill some space with examples 
this kind. 

However, those who use this book with due recognition its defects 
may find helpful and even useful. has many small maps the text, 
and large folding map pouch the end. Characteristically enough, 
these maps contain hardly any physical features. The index proper 
names needs reinforcing, and there are rather many misprints 
such names. Ambloganna (several times) will surprise mural antiquaries, 
and Cappuch (also several times) may jar Scotsmen. and 
Cataracto should equally deleted. Nanone (p. 230, for Anavione) 
particularly unfortunate misprint, since spoils the argument, 
and suggests that Mr. Codrington has misunderstood facts, which 
might have learnt from the Victoria History. The identification (p. 97) 
Olicana with Ilkley also regrettable has been proven wrong 
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Mr. Stevenson this Review, but Mr. Codrington cares little for 
what others have done before him, unless, indeed, they lived long ago 
the eighteenth century. His remark about Portus Adurni (p. 57) 
equally ignores what now known the history that name, and its 
reasonable identification. Disquieting, too, are various indications that 
Mr. Codrington lives bygone age respect the meaning such 
name Portway. were easy and quote other such details 
which the author retains forms and identifications now known 
wrong. Thus (p. 153) still spells Vindolanda without its The 
conclusion the matter that writers Roman Britain will not 
read what has been written about it, and not attain accuracy, and 
their readers not demand such accuracy, the study the subject 
will not advance. 


The History Aryan Rule India. (London: 
Harrap, 1918.) 


Mr. always readable because writes well and with fervent 
conviction. Belonging artistic family distinction looks upon 
life from artist’s point view, and, when treats his special subject, 
has done many books, deserves respectful attention, however 
extreme fanciful his views may often seem be. But when quits 
his own ground and invades the domain the historian, necessarily 
speaks with diminished authority. the book before Mr. Havell 
has essayed write political history tinged his artistic theories. The 
task one for which his training and mental habits hardly supply adequate 
qualifications. The fact that the history not date may ex- 
plained, understand, some extent the author’s residence 
abroad and difficulties connected with the war. The narrative, stands, 
compilation based upon easily accessible books and adds little 
nothing knowledge. not worth while dwell upon minor slips 
errors, which are fairly numerous. attempt understand the author’s 
purpose more profitable. 

Nearly half the book devoted summary the political history 
India under the Muhammadan rulers—sultans Delhi and others— 
the death Akbar 1605, the event with which the book closes. 
The plain man cannot help asking what the sultans Delhi and the early 
Moguls have with Aryan rule India and the answer the query 
not easy find. discursive introduction the author explains that 
having served apprenticeship writer Indian history the study and exegesia 
Indian artistic records, now venture use them explain and amplify the mass 
literary, epigraphical, and other archaeological material which many writers, 


European well Indian, have collected and made the basis their historical 


further explains that has checked the Moslem chronicles 


with the artistic evidence remove the sectarian gloss which has falsified the 
interpretation historical facts. The great development Islamic culture India 
thus shown its true aspect distinct branch the Indo-Aryan tree. 

Apparently the meaning that the record the doings the 
sultans Delhi relevant, because, without knowing it, they were 
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functioning branches the Indo-Ayran tree’. that what 
meant, can only meet the proposition direct negative. The 
amazing statements that 


the conflict between Islam and Hinduism was chiefly matters ritual, like the dis- 
putes the Christian church. higher spiritual grounds the Brahman pundit and 
the mulla easily found modus vivendi, for India was motherland both, 

are opposed notorious facts that they, too, must bluntly contradicted 

The obvious truths that the village communities retained their organiza- 
tion more less intact throughout the ages, whatever the central govern- 
ment might be, and that the necessary employment Hindu builders 
the conquerors introduced certain Indo-Aryan’ characteristics into 
Indo-Muhammadan architecture, not suffice convert the sultans 
Delhi and the early Moguls into Indo-Aryan rulers. Mr. Havell obsessed 
the charm the terms Aryan’ and Indo-Aryan’ which connote for 
him all that admirable. knows and admits that only minute 
fraction the existing population can claim possess any appreciable 
share Aryan blood. Aryans, rather Indo-Aryans, mean, 
agreement apparently with Mr. Havell, the people the Vedas, who 
came from the north, according tradition and Mr. Pargiter, from the 
north-west, according the current interpretation the Vedic literature. 
Both terms, Aryan and Indo-Aryan, bristle with controversies. 

The author, following recent nationalist Hindu writers, believes that 
even historical times the Indo-Aryans possessed, not only theory but 
fact, constitutional government and limited monarchy. stre- 
nuously deny that proposition, notwithstanding the counsels perfection 
given kings and ministers many ancient scriptures. Mr. Havell 
assumes that all the people whom admires were 
For instance, Gautama Buddha, the reputed founder Buddhism, was 
member the clan tribe the Sakyas, who dwelt near the foot 
the Himalayas the north the existing Basti and Gorakhpur districts. 
The Sakyas are boldly described Mr. Havell full-blooded Indo- 
Aryan clan settled the Nepal Terai’. Now there not particle 
evidence show that the Sakyas were Indo-Aryans. Tradition connects 
them and their kinsmen the Licchavis closely with the Tibetans, whom 
nobody would call strong case may made out for the 
thesis that Buddha, like his clansmen, was Mongolian hill-man resembling 
Girkha descent and birth. How far adopted Indo-Aryan’ ideas 
and practices another matter. The notion that Asoka’s grandfather, 
absolutely baseless. moderns happen know great deal about him 
and are position form opinion with confidence. The theory that 
the so-called and miscalled ‘Pathan’ architecture the Delhi Sultanate 
‘purely Indian’ ignores contradicts mass substantial evidence, 
and essentially fanciful. 

through the work and argue detail against the many dis- 
putable propositions advanced the author would require considerable 
space. must content record our dissent from most 
Mr. Havell’s theories. His chapters the empires the Guptas and 
Harsha northern India from the fourth the seventh centuty 
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after Christ are the best. The description the Nalanda group monas- 
teries Bihar, now being excavated, ‘the Oxford Mahayana 
happy, and the statement that the influence Hellenistic 
art upon India was purely technical character’ not far wrong. 
the whole the book leaves the impression complete failure prove the 
theorem that Rule India’ lasted any rate until the 
death Akbar 1605. proof that proposition not the purpose 
the book, apologize the author and must confess our inability 
understand why the book was written. 


The Saxon Bishops Wells Historical Study the Tenth Century. 
D.D., Dean Wells. (The British Academy, 
Supplementary Papers, IV. London: Milford, a.) 


this paper the Dean Wells has ably performed pious duty applying 
his critical talent the solution various problems concerning the early 
bishops Wells, and setting forth the place which their diocese holds 
our national history. After quoting Dr. Liebermann’s remark that the 
kingdom Wessex was starting-point’ for dominion which has 
now spread over half the world, adds that Alfred Edgar, the 
first great period the making England, the power Wessex radiated 
from Somerset and further that the great movement monastic reform 
had likewise Somerset origin. Finding the earliest record the sub- 
division the two West Saxon dioceses and the formation the dioceses 
Wells and Crediton out Sherborne the list West Saxon bishops 
contained the famous codex presented Athelstan the guardians 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 183), gives 
interesting disquisition this and two other lists episcopal successions 
occurring conjunction with genealogical lists royal houses: one 
them, apparently the first its kind (Cotton MS., Vespasian 6), was, 
shows, probably written before July 816, the date the council 
Celcyth, and between 805 and 811. considers the date significant when 
new political unity was impending the compilation lists episcopal 
successions throughout England displayed the earlier unity the English 
church. From the Wessex lists King Athelstan’s codex, which shows 
reason believe was written Wessex, and not improbably Glaston- 
bury, precise information can gained the date the subdivision 
the Sherborne diocese, nor whether was contemporaneous with the 
subdivision Winchester, but the help the Parker MS. (A) the 
Chronicle able conclude that the whole scheme for the West 
Saxon dioceses was carried into effect the end 909. Accordingly, 
finds difficulty accepting the story Plegmund’s consecration 
seven bishops one day, providing that Formosus and all that concerns 
him are eliminated. how Formosus got into the story can only 
Bishop Stubbs’s suggestion his preface William Malmes- 
bury’s Gesta Regum. The bishop, writing the story exists the 
sources knew, was opinion that acquired its present form the 
latter half the eleventh century. Thanks suggestion the late 
eminent scholar Edmund Bishop, the dean has found earlier text it. 
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This Addit. MS. 7138, written strip parchment hand 
the tenth century, and closely agreeing with the text the Leofric Missal. 
was printed 1857 The Trevelyan Papers, edited for the Camden 
Society. is, the dean believes, not the original document itself, 
copy made the time for circulation for its object was not record 
event but assert the claim the bishop Crediton three estates 
Cornwall. This claim, together with the main points the story, includ- 
ing the part assigned Formosus, appears the letter King Ethelred 
purporting written Archbishop Dunstan, which printed the 
Crawford Charters. 

Athelm, the first bishop Wells, the uncle St. Dunstan, was trans- 
lated Canterbury not, the dean argues, 914, the date accepted 
Bishop Stubbs and others the authority Florence Worcester, but 
923, for the date Florence rests passage marked Petrie 
interpolation MS. (Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 157), and made 
probably towards the end the twelfth century not the Lambeth 
MS. derived from and written some twenty-five years later. the 
other hand Canterbury insertion about 1075 the Parker MS. the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle places Plegmund’s death under 923. This 
Mr. Plummer pronounces purely mechanical mistake’ for 914, 
but allows that curious mistake for Canterbury 
The date Athelm’s death more important matter, for connected 
with the coronation Athelstan and the date Dunstan’s birth. Bishop 
Stubbs concludes that Athelstan’s coronation 925 was performed not 
Athelm, Adelard asserts, but Wulfhelm, his successor both 
Wells and Canterbury, and that Dunstan was born that year? The 
dean, however, finds confirmation Adelard’s statement charter 
which purports have been given Athelstan his first year, 
September 925, and witnessed Mr. Plummer considers 
the authenticity this document very but save that the 
names the witnesses are strangely distorted, which may have been the 
work the fourteenth-century scribe, presents difficulty, 
allow that Athelm was living the date question. accept 
trustworthy, must conclude that died January, the day his 
obit, 926, the year which first trustworthy attestations arch- 
bishop Wulfhelm appear occur’. The dean then proceeds examine 
the evidence for fixing 925 the date Dunstan’s birth, dealing first 
with that afforded the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which shows 
amount only Canterbury tradition post-Conquest days’ embodied 
the Parker Chronicle during the time that was Canterbury, probably 
not before 1070, then with the entry the Paschal tables which Bishop 
Stubbs considered confirmatory the date given (the Parker 
Chronicle), with the vague indication the anonymous biography 
the saint While argues the question for himself and his own 
lines, acknowledges the help received from Mr. Toke’s essay the 


Two Saxon Chronicles, ii. 103. 
Birch, Cart. no. 641 (ii. 317). 

Two Saxon Chronicles, ii. 133. 
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year Dunstan’s birth appendix the Bosworth Psalter, which 
represents the results Mr. Bishop’s investigations, and agrees with the 
conclusions there arrived at. These permit reject 925 the date 
Dunstan’s birth favour far earlier year such 909. This would 
remove many difficulties the chronology Dunstan’s life consequent 
acquiescence the date accepted Bishop Stubbs. While then towards 
the end Athelstan’s reign Glastonbury was apparently the king’s 
hands and was administered—or said here ‘ruled thegns, 
the dean represents Dunstan setting example ‘of true monastic 
life’ there, and observes that, ‘so far can tell’, the movement 
favour the faithful observance St. Benedict’s rule England was 
wholly English character and was not affected influences from abroad, 
and that Dunstan’s reception when exiled the reformed abbey 
St. Peter Ghent was the first link between the revival monasticism 
here and the great continental reformation. the same time allows 
that English ecclesiastics must have been well aware the movement 
France and Flanders, and this was certainly the case extremely 
unlikely that the character and course the reform here were 
it. The reform had strong effect the appointments the see 
Wells six its bishops succession from 974 1024 were chosen from 
among the abbots reformed monasteries. the time that Brihtwig 
the last them died 1033, the abbots had had their and again, 
reigns Edward the Elder and Athelstan, bishops were appointed 
from among the king’s mass-priests. 


The Early English Customs System. Gras, Ph.D. Harvard 


Economic Studies, vol. xviii. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1918.) 


has been left American scholar publish the first systematic 
selection from the rich store detailed customs accounts the middle 
ages preserved the Record Office. his collection documents filling 
more than five hundred pages Professor Gras has prefixed introduction 
hundred and fifty the institutional and economic history the 
customs which the first importance all students medieval English 
history, especially its constitutional aspect. admirable piece 
careful research and lucid exposition, clears questions which have 
dispute ever since Bate’s case first roused general interest 
the subject, renders obsolete much that has been written even 
our best authorities, and puts forth new theory the origin the 
customs which seems likely gain acceptance. 

The most obvious objection the current prise theory accepted 
Stubbs and elaborated Mr. Hubert Hall his History the Customs- 
Revenue, according which money duties from the end the thirteenth 
century replaced older system ‘levying the customs taking 
certain portion all goods sent out the that trace 
has ever been found the machinery collection for such general 
duties kind. But goes farther and shows that all the early 
prises which the theory founded were the nature purveyance, 
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one form another, and that with one exception they were not levied 
regularly. The exception course the prise wine upon which 
much stress has been laid writers the origin the customs, but there 
can question that the 20s. per tun (15s. Bristol) which the king’s 
butler paid the merchant was not freight charge, but the value (or nearly 
the value) the wine taken. general rise the price wine while this 
payment remained fixed did ultimately give the character tax the 
difference, but this was accident. 

the prise theory must abandoned, what take its place 
Here Dr. Gras’s scientific examination and comparison documents 
supply answer which has escaped more desultory research. the first 
place, makes strong case for the existence early the twelfth 
century customs foreign trade levied money which were royal 
institution. The hitherto ill-understood lastage and scavage and the 
‘customs pence’ wine (quite distinct from the prise) are indeed 
frequently found private hands, but this was due certainly some cases, 
and probably all, grants fee from the crown. And even the royal 
origin these customs’ were more doubtful than is, 
their money-basis would good evidence against the hypothesis 
national prise system. More decisive, however, one the adminis- 
trative novelties John’s reign, the fifteenth 1203, which was practically 
valorem duty, and the provision machinery collection and 
the absence infeudation made close approach the national customs 
the next century. Mr. Hall’s attempt explain commutation 
the right prise was not convincing. Some its promising features 
reappeared the custuma novum 1266, but was not until 
nine years later that permanent national customs system, free not merely 
from infeudation but from exemptions, was last set up. course 
the view here summarized only carries the problem origins stage 
farther back, but Dr. Gras’s contention that town custom and dues 
formed the model for the ‘semi-national’ customs, and that the whole 
development was one from local national economy, which the latter 
mark the stage transition, has the great merit reducing chaos 
order. 

The survey the history the national customs from 1275 1558 
affords less novelty, but puts many things new and interesting light, 
and that even late the sixteenth century fresh discoveries are possible 
shown the Book Rates 1507 printed appendix, which 
confirms the doubts that Schanz threw upon the general impression that 
the book 1558 was the first. 

Not the least helpful part this section the introduction the 
careful disentangling the shifting and somewhat confusing use 
Ancient and New’ and Great and custom. There curious 
slip, however, 74, where the application Petty’ the new 
custom 1303 supported reference the royal reply request 
for assignation it: Assignetur eis custuma The criticism 
Stubbs’s statement that this new custom was given legal sanction 
1353 scarcely just far alleges failure distinguish ordinance 
from act parliament (p. 9). The ordinance the staple 1353, which 
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incidentally recognized the new customs staple goods, was given the 
force statute the parliament 1354, and Stubbs was apparently 
misled the exact date the Statutes the Realm, which 
refrain from entering the wide field opened the section 
the economic history the customs, illustrated the documents, and 
must content with reference the remarks the underestimate 
hitherto made the extent English cloth manufacture before 1330 
(p. 116), and the discussion the amount knowledge economic 
cause and effect possessed those who levied medieval customs (p. 133). 
The transcripts the documents have been made, far can 
judge, with great care, though ‘de Wurgo Sancti Petri’, 156, clearly 
anerror Burgo Sancti Petri’. Making every allowance for the great 
difficulties the task, the index less satisfactory. attempt made 
include and identify all the names goods mentioned the documents, 
but little more trouble would have made this greater help the 
student, and the explanation pitchfork’ excites some 
uneasiness, but apparently exceptional lapse. More disappointing 
the curiously arbitrary indexing the ports and other place-names. 
These are sometimes very hard identify, but fairly simple cases like 
Staples (Etaples) and Moravia (Moray) are left unexplained, and larger 
number not appear all, for instance Stransonde, Strallesonde 
(Stralsund), Gripeswold (Greifswald), Rodestok (Rostock), Hiper (Ypres), 
Bryxham (Brixham), and Haverford (Haverfordwest). 


Voyages, ses Découvertes, Attribution son Nom Amérique, ses 
Relations authentiques contestées. (Paris: Leroux, 1917.) 

Vespucci Reprints Texts and Studies, The Cyrus McCormick Publication 
Fund the Princeton University Library. II. The Soderini Letter 
VI. Paesi Novamente Retrovati Novo Mondo 
1508 Facsimile. VII. Sensuyt Monde, 1515 Facsimile. 
(Princeton, New Princeton University Press, 1916.) 


Mr. deserves congratulated upon the publication this 
volume, more especially such time the present and his advanced 
age. shows himself ardent champion Vespucci and probably 
swings the pendulum too far the latter’s favour. Although can see 
serious reason why the first voyage should not have taken place (p. 134), 
admits the possibility that never did occur. Méme supprimant 
complétement premier voyage,’ writes (pp. 192-3), mérite d’avoir 
deviné véritable caractére des terres que Colomb prenait 
appartient propre Mundus Novus.’ Mr. Vignaud’s 
opinion, was the voyages Vespucci which removed the last doubt 
the real character these new lands (p. 190). Mr. Vignaud’s estimate 
Vespucci influenced course his well-known views regarding 
Columbus, whom writes (p. 205) 


Colomb découvrit pas par hasard, comme longtemps cru; 
avait déduit son existence faits soigneusement recueillis judicieusement observés. 
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trouva qu’il avait découverte fut son génie lui seul 
était semblable chez Vespuce. n’a pas seulement précédé Colomb 
Nouveau Monde est encore premier qui ait reconnu que Monde Nouveau 
prenant cette route qu’on pourrait arriver aux Indes. 

arrive such conclusion Mr. Vignaud obliged not only revive 

‘the Lariab theory and treat the three letters 1500, 1501, and 1502 
apocryphal, but also make his hero explore ‘le littoral entier 
partie monde qui porte aujourd’hui son nom, d’une partie 
continent, ainsi que son extrémité septentrionale, céte des Etats- 
Unis nord Géorgie celle Canada (p. 189). other words 
Vespucci, Mr. Vignaud’s opinion, explored greater extent coast 
than any other navigator the era discovery (p. 189). Although, 
according this view, Vespucci clearly realized that this great extent 
réflexions finit par croire que Sud seule devait étre 
considérée comme continent distinct celui auquel Colomb avait 
(p. 195). 

tracing the history the imposition Vespucci’s name this South 
America, which forms part iii his book, Mr. Vignaud stands firmer 
ground. explains thus the choice Vespucci’s name (p. 240) 

Waldseemiiller pouvait devait croire que, méme aprés avoir touché différents 
points Terre ferme, Colomb n’avait découvert qu’un archipel, alors que Vespuce 
affirmait qu’il avait constaté l’existence continent nouveau situé midi des 
iles trouvées par Colomb. Pour Nouveau Monde était seulement 
cette partie notre Amérique dont Vespuce avait révélé 
Cette partie des nouvelles régions était peut-étre une continuation celle découverte 
par Colomb, mais était pas moins une terre inconnue formant Monde Nouveau, 
que personne n’avait encore vue qui constituait réellement pour les cosmographes 
donner nom d’America. (pp. 240-1). 

While one misses here any mention Bourne’s interesting suggestion 

the real meaning the form Amerige, Mr. Vignaud points out the curious 

fact that the separation North America from Asia was not really made 

known until Baring’s discovery 1728 (p. 297). 

The fourth and last portion Mr. Vignaud’s volume consists reprints 
the Mundus Novus, the Lettera (with French translation), the 
Latin text thereof printed the Cosmographiae Introductio, and finally 
the three letters 1500, 1501, and 1502, whose authenticity, however, 
rejects. pity, states his preface, that the Princeton 
facsimiles reached him too late made use of. The scholarly transla- 
tion the Lettera Professor Northup, one the most important 
contributions towards solution the Vespucci problems that has been 
published for many years, would certainly have exercised influence 
upon Mr. Vignaud’s views, particularly regard the Lariab theory. 

Mr. Northup opinion not only that the Latin version the 
translation translation, ‘deriving through lost French 
version from Italian original’ (p. 14), but also that this lost original 
was ‘an odd jargon vulgar Florentine and Spanish’ (p. 
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Lettera itself Mr. Northup considers faulty rendering re-working 
some document first written Spanish (p. 31). interest this 
connexion note that the Italica Latinam the Mundus 
Novus (Vignaud, 311) became four years later, the Paesi novamente 
retrovati, ‘De Spagnola lengua Ro’ (pp. 132, Northup’s 
conclusion that whatever the difficulties the way accepting the 
theory the existence such Spanish original the Lettera, one cannot 
but feel that greater difficulties confront the critic who would contend 
that Vespucci wrote the absurd jargon found the Italian versions’ 
(p. 52). Few faults can found with Mr. Northup’s translations. 
has unfortunate habit ending sentences with believe’ 
think even when the credo the original placed elsewhere (pp. 24, 
and 31). Per questo giorno always translated for this when 
one would have expected merely that day (pp. and 35). Tanta cruda 
morte acto bestiale (Facsimile, 27) ought surely have 
been rendered death cruel and bestial and inhuman act’ 
(p. sailor would not use the expression bare (p. 
the Mundus Novus there occurs curious misprint where cum tribus 
navibus rendered with these ships (p. 1). 


The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918.) 


Mr. declares his preface that the social and economic side the 
development French protestantism has been hitherto inadequately 
treated. This true, but should have mentioned the writings 
Henri Hauser forming exception the general neglect. 
begins his study French protestantism for the years 1559-62 with 
chapter social and economic forces. rightly lays stress the 
extravagance Francis and Henry II, and the economic discontent 
which the taxation resulting from that extravagance produced, among 
the causes the spread protestantism. calls attention the cost 
transit, due the insufficiency roads and canals; but even canals 
between the main rivers would not wholly have obviated the difficulties 
caused the unruly currents the Loire, the Rhone, and the Garonne. 
Other causes economic pressure were the increasing expense clothes 
and the frequent recurrence the bubonic plague, which raged without 
abatement from 1562 1564. Mr. Kelly has naturally something say 
about wages, drawing largely from Avenel; but accepting that writer’s 
estimate livre 1540 equivalent francs to-day—Avenel’s 
variance with the prevailing opinion economic historians, which that 
only very rough estimate possible. Instead, therefore, giving wages 
terms modern money would have been better advised quote 
the sums which were actually paid. states that the first 
half the sixteenth century the carpenters averaged four francs, and the 
painters and masons francs daily’. matter fact 1508 the 
ordinary labourers employed the rebuilding Bourges Cathedral were 
paid sous summer, and winter, while the carpenters 
and masons received sous summer and winter. pp. 32-7, 
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profiting Hauser’s Ouvriers Temps passé, calls attention the 
increasing tyranny and exclusiveness the trade guilds. There was 
large catholic element their organization, and thus the discontent 
the ordinary workmen, who saw themselves denied the prospect 
ever becoming masters, helped swell the ranks protestantism. 
The second chapter, the resources the Huguenots, open 
the criticism that deals rather with the general economic history 
France the sixteenth century than specifically with the Huguenots. 
There good account the fairs, which the most important 
were those Lyons. But Lyons was not ‘radically Protestant’. 
was only small minority who seized May 1562 and held for 
ten months. Similarly ‘the Geneva influence’ cannot described 
Dijon, especially after Tavannes, the energetic governor 
Burgundy, expelled two thousand protestants 1562. 

Mr. Kelly has good chapter (iii) the organization the Calvinists, 
though has not gleaned much that new from the Archives Nationales. 
learn, however, from this source that there was protestant league 
Montpellier with the motto ‘No mass, more than Geneva’, and 
gives some interesting details about the pay the Huguenot soldiers 
(p. 86), which might have worked out rather more thoroughly con- 
nexion with the similar data preserved the English Record Office. 
should have pointed out that the severe discipline, which prevailed first 
among the Huguenot forces, was not long maintained, and clearly 
wrong supposing that there was improvement ‘the ethics 
warfare the opposite armies’. The remaining chapters are more 
less history the struggle from 1559 1562, looked from different 
points view. This involves certain amount repetition and inco- 
herence, and Mr. Kelly would have made the subject plainer his readers 
had treated continuous whole, pointing out the special causes 
which led the great development protestantism during these years. 
One these causes was the Colloquy Poissy, which gave the protestants 
the opportunity making their doctrines better known the world. 
Another was the unpopularity the Guises, which was increased the 
barbarity their measures after the Tumult Amboise, and third 
the vacillating policy Catharine, which alternately emboldened and 
irritated both parties. This last cause receives recognition pp. 132-4, 
and chap. vi, Guise Valois,’ deals with the second. But Mr. Kelly 
has based his cases against the Guises evidence which comes too exclu- 
sively from one side. underrates the ability the cardinal, who, 
was too self-seeking and too little patriot statesman, was 
least astute politician. 

And this brings the underlying defect Mr. Kelly’s work—his 
treatment his authorities. Every authority, contemporary modern, 
good bad, carries the same weight with him. Castelnau and Capefigue, 
Suriano and Mr. Noel Williams, the State Papers and Miss Sichel, Tavannes 
and Thompson, Prospero Santa-Croce and Prosper Mérimée, the 
Archives Nationales and Blackburn, Beza and Ruble are cited juxta- 
position they were equal value. Mr. Kelly never seems realize 
that the worth evidence depends upon the credibility the witness, 
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and that the first duty historian form estimate the man 
behind the text. Hence his references his authorities has been 
led into some quite grotesque mistakes. Laplanche, instead Planche, 
merely looks odd, but disguise the cardinal Santa-Croce Bishop 
St. Croix, worse still Bishop St. Croix, shows fundamental 
Protestant historian’. Does Mr. Kelly imagine that the collection 
documents known the Mémoires Condé, which Condé plays very 
small part, were written Condé himself Compared with these blunders 
small thing cite Ippolito d’Este Hippolyte John Quick, 
who was nonconformist divine, Jean Quick, Sainte-Marthe Saint- 
Marthe, Charles Estienne, the author Guide des Chemins, St. Estienne. 
worse when speaks average draper, quoted Laplanche’, 
the worthy draper were real and not imaginary person. 
now generally agreed that the Histoire des réformées 
composite work, edited under Beza’s direction, and twenty-six years 
ago the Abbé Marchand exposed the true character the memoirs which 
bear the name Vieilleville. 

The estimates the protestants the outbreak the religious wars 
vary from nearly thirtieth third the population, from 600,000 
over 5,000,000. One could wish that Mr. Kelly had made some attempt 
arrive the true figure instead contenting himself with recording the 
various estimates, including those the Venetian ambassadors, which 
are vague and untrustworthy they are for the number students 
the university Paris. 1558 Calvin writes that had been told 
good authority that the protestants numbered 300,000. Between that 
date and 1562 there was rapid increase. The estimate 600,000— 
supposing Calvin’s information fairly therefore too 
low but compare the data from various provinces seems impossible 
arrive higher figure than 1,500,000, nearly tenth the whole 
population. Mr. Kelly quite right saying that protestantism reached 
its high-water mark the Peace Amboise (March 19, 1563). From that 
time began decline, least numbers. TILLEY. 


Diocesis Registrum Matthei Parker. Parts i-v. Edited 
the Rev. D.D. (London: Canterbury and. York 
Society, 1907-16.) 


THE completion vol. this Register seems have been hindered 
the war; but the five parts already issued contain much important matter 
that separate notice them should not longer delayed. They cover 
ff. the manuscript, and therefore include the whole its first two 
sections and the greater part the third. These the entries about 
the appointment, consecration, &c., Parker himself and the twenty- 
eight other bishops the province who obtained sees between 1559 and 
March 1571/2, bishop suffragan Dover, and Archbishops Young 
and Grindal York (ff. 1-145 and 213 all those the affairs 
various sees administered the archbishop during their vacancies 
March 1570/1 (ff. 146-213 and 214 and those concerning the miscel- 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. CXXXIV. 
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laneous business the province and his own see late the beginning 
the visitation Canterbury Cathedral July 1570. This third section 
begins 217; ff. 215 and 216 were originally blank, the royal letters 
January 1560/1 being inserted different hand. Unfortunately 
this, like several other interesting variations from the ordinary writing 
the not indicated either type notes this edition. 
Probably they will fully discussed the introduction but meanwhile 
students the Register who cannot refer the original or, dealing 
with ff. the photozincographic reproduction prefixed 
Bailey’s Ordinum Defensio (1870), will still have consult for such 
points Haddan’s elaborate notes the revised transcript those 
folios vol. iii Bramhall’s Works (1874). 

All the documents concerning Parker’s accession are given full, 
but many others are much abbreviated drastic omissions summarizing 
cases where the wording common and repetition one already 
given. The immense prolixity sixteenth-century registrars makes 
some such abbreviation almost inevitable, and the whole helpful 
and usually appears have been well done, though the data supplied 
are often insufficient enable even the most competent reader 
reconstruct the original text. also much regretted that 
seldom has any distinction been made the printing ‘etc.’ when 
occurs (as pp. 15, 16, 28, 122) the manuscript and when 
merely used, frequently throughout, indicate omission the 
printed version. Further abbreviation another device, 
which may hoped will carefully reconsidered the Society 
before publishes more the Reformation Registers, many passages 
which have already been printed Strype, Wilkins his 
Concilia, Foxe and his various editors, &c. All documents published 
the Parker Society the Archbishop’s Correspondence are here omitted. 
This obviously involves hardship many subscribers, the more serious 
because naturally the extracts were chosen for their special interest 
and any case they are better read their context. Also, printed 
the Parker Society, they are full inaccuracies. collation 
only two short documents among the many for which the reader 
this Register referred the Correspondence, the royal letters 
January 1560/1 and the archbishop’s consequent mandate (pp. 331, 365), 
reveals seven small slips and one wrong expansion (parochianis 
-ialibus) the Latin the latter, and misreading our’ for one’ 
(Book Common Service) the English the former—which is, more- 
over, according the custom the Society, modernized spelling and 
punctuation. this and other documents there are far better versions 
the 1821 edition Strype’s Parker, which references are given. 
Even though were decided not reprint the entries themselves, all 
should have been collated and fully corrected such isolated correction 
that 447 misleading, for wrongly implies that the version 
the Correspondence otherwise accurate. 


ff. (footnote), (the legal opinion about the letters patent authorizing 
Parker’s consecration), Whereas doubtfull thinges the end the list 
signatures). 
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the manuscript has been omitted 


Memorandum quod reliqua pars Processus confirmacionis predict’ 
foliis 213 214 huius libri. 


any case editorial cross-reference 328, where the set docu- 
ments completed, should have been added there. Other similar refer- 
useful. And, since such references documents found elsewhere 
are admissible (p. 490), they too might well have been more frequent. For 
example, the elaborate description Parker’s consecration (p. 31) should 
certainly have been connected with the better-known version Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge,? and those the State Papers Domestic 
(Eliz., vol. vii, nos. cross-references might also have been given 
the slightly varying accounts certain other consecrations the Register 
and the full description, entered there Parker’s own orders, that 
Bishop Curtis Chichester 1570 (pp. 132-6). Similarly the very 
interesting record ‘the order taken’ 1567 for the appeasing the 
controversies which had arisen Merton College, about the calling 
bachelors the degree masters arts, &c., might have been illustrated 
not only references the three other entries concerning that college 
but the letters Corpus Christi printed the Correspondence 
and the commission visit Eastbridge Hospital, Canterbury (p. 380), 
one the consequent injunctions given Strype. 

seems ungrateful, however, draw attention these omissions 
and errata, deeply are students Elizabethan history indebted the 
Society for rendering more accessible the mass material which this 
Register contains. consequence the frequent changes the episco- 
pate every diocese the province except Hereford, Bristol, and St. Asaph 
was administered least once (London, Chichester, Bangor, St. David’s, 
Lincoln, and Exeter twice each) the archbishop during vacancy 
its contents therefore relate not only his activities primate and 
his own see, but the greater part southern England and Wales. Other- 
wise this differs from the earlier archiepiscopal registers chiefly the 
omission any entries concerning convocation, and the addition numer- 
ous royal writs and certificates the exchequer under the Act 1559 
Firstfruits. The originals these the Record Office have, however, 
been used Dr. Gee and others, whereas many the miscellaneous 


The five parts contain many other errata, beginning where fo. 2vo’ 
omitted before millesimo’ and ‘in’ before ‘aurora’. All will doubtless 
corrected the final part, and most are fairly obvious: viros for veros, nostris 
for nostro, complet- for complect-, directorum for -arum, and indite for incliti, confra- 
trum for -trem, lando iudico for laudo iudicio (pp. 18, 26, 34, 53, 268, 475). But 
others seriously affect the sense: e.g. pp. 166, 223, 452, where the dates 1556, 
1559, and 1563 should 1559, 1559/ 244, where [or] wrongly inserted; 
352, where All Saints should All Hallows; pp. 366, 479, where the references 
pp. 224, 445 should pp. 355, 438; and 379, where the memorandum 
quoted should that there was letter this tenor sent every busshop 
the province Canturbery Memorandum that there was [&c., printed]... 1561.’ 

See Haddan, cit., 210, and Dict. Nat. Biogr. 
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documents have probably never yet been used, are only known Strype’s 
jejune summaries. Among them, besides those relating the clergy 
and various ecclesiastical foundations (e. the cathedrals Ely and 
Lincoln), are letters bearing reference the changes religion (such 
two 1561 the payment pensions monks), fourteen wills, and other 
entries considerable interest for social history. But undoubtedly the 
chief importance those parts the Register now first printed consists 
the light thrown upon the whole system ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
whose unpopularity, one the chief causes the anti-clerical feeling 
skilfully used Henry VIII, persisted through all the reformation 
changes, and was aid the puritan movement had aided nascent 
protestantism. The three attempts made reform that system during 
this period, the Acts 1563 Excommunicato Capiendo and 1576 
concerning benefit clergy, and the canons 1571 the qualifications 
required ecclesiastical judges, might all illustrated extracts 
from its pages. There are score cases excommunication (some 
apparently irreconcilable with the terms the Act) recorded phrases 
little altered since the fifteenth century that applied such contu- 
macy ‘claves sancte matris ecclesie nequiter contemnit’. The 
numerous commissions officials furnish details not only their qualifica- 
tions but their functions. Seven entries relating convicted clerks 
include (pp. 511-19) elaborate account proceedings 1569 the 
method compurgation abolished 1576, ending with the release the 
six clerks involved (none them orders). The parties the only other 
suit recorded with equal fullness (pp. 406-15) were Mary, third daughter 
Lord William Howard Effingham and maid honour the queen, and 
certain Thomas Southwell. was alleged that they had contracted 
marriage per verba presenti, among its witnesses being the earl Pembroke 
and Lord Clinton. Their case was heard, and the contract declared non- 
regards procedure furnishes interesting contrast with that year 
earlier, described fully the Harl. MS. which Parker merely 
presided over the commission, appointed under the great seal, that declared 
there had been marriage between the earl Hertford and the hapless 
Lady Catharine Grey. Davis. 


The Congress Vienna, 1814-15. M.A., Professor 
Modern History the University Liverpool. (Published for the 
Historical Section the Foreign Office. London: Milford, 1919.) 


WEBSTER, the author the monograph the history the 
Congress Vienna which forms the subject this review, has already 
published, the Transactions the Royal Historical Society for 1913 
(third series, vii. 49), valuable paper The Polish-Saxon Problem 
which, failing gain settlement Paris May 1814 and subsequently 
the visit the sovereigns Russia and Prussia and Metternich 
London, eventually produced deadlock the proceedings the Congress 
Vienna that lasted for three months. Had not been for the obstinacy 


For other references see Pollard, The Political History England, vi. 244. 
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Alexander and Frederick William III the pursuit their plans 
self-aggrandizement, and Metternich’s anxiety for the safety Austrian 
frontiers Galicia and Bohemia, possible that satisfactory 
solution might have been found before Napoleon made his mind 
try his fortunes again, which was perhaps the consequence rumour 
reaching him Humboldt’s proposals, adumbrated September 1814, 
for removing him from Elba some safer spot where would cause 
less disquiet Italy, Switzerland, and The failure dispose 
this Polish-Saxon difficulty good time led part the insertion 
the first treaty Paris Art. xxxii, which the English version reads 

All the Powers engaged either side the present war, shall, within the space 


two months, send Plenipotentiaries Vienna, for the purpose regulating, 


General Congress, the arrangements which are complete the provisions the present 
Treaty. 


What the negotiators the treaty understood the word Congress 
doubtful. Many gatherings plenipotentiaries for the conclusion 
peace had been held since the Congress Westphalia, but none such 
universal import for the general welfare Europe that had proved. 
Over and over again treaties peace had been referred to, confirmed, 
and guaranteed. The meetings Miinster and Osnabriick had for their 
object the conclusion peace. That was not the purpose the present 
occasion. Peace had been made already. semi-official article appeared 
Vienna newspaper? the outset asserting that this assembly, therefore, 
differed from all its predecessors the parties the treaty had gathered 
together for the purpose its completion and confirmation. This state- 
ment implied that the eight signatory powers intended reserve them- 
selves the right deciding all questions debate, and, Mr. Webster 
remarks (p. 45), throughout the whole these negotiations the future 
Congress was intended only ratifying instrument the decisions 
the four Great who were later compelled admit France 
fifth. Again, 1818, circular was issued the Austrian, British, 
Prussian, and Russian governments expressly repudiating the notion that 
the meeting about take place Aix-la-Chapelle would have the character 
congress, inasmuch the only matter considered arose out 
Art. the treaty peace November 1815, providing for the 
temporary occupation military positions the French frontier. Some 
useful statements the French official view the distinction between 
congresses and conferences are found vol. the Origines diplo- 
matiques Guerre 1870-1871, where the former defined resulting 
bundle common wills which single wills would submit, and dealing 
with complex questions, while conference would limited the 
consideration single question, and would have power enforcing 
its resolutions. Certainly, Vienna, there had decided the disposal 
the territories renounced the king France; addition, the 
regulations for the navigation international rivers had drawn 
the increase territory given Holland, the creation German 

The Congress Vienna, 1814-15, 160. 


the Beobachter, No. 328, reprinted from the Prager Zeitung, both which 
were influenced Gentz. 
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confederation, the constitution and independence Switzerland, and the 
arrangement Italy series independent states outside the Italian 
territories falling Austria had provided for. here was the 
‘complex questions’ which corresponds the French idea what 
forms the task congress. 

The fuller history the congress Vienna, which Mr. Webster 
holds out the prospect being able study under his direction, 
should, may make suggestion, include all the treaties between 
the allies, from that Kalisch down the public Acts Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and the further details adjusted the treaty Frankfort June 1819. 
the hitherto unpublished documents cited from the Public Record 
Office and national archives other countries were reproduced full 


the same time, they would add considerably its value. the treaties 


referred to, perhaps the most important was that Chaumont, which 
the stipulations were confirmed November 1815 between the four 
powers. Art. this new treaty provided for the holding fixed periods 
meetings devoted great common interests, and the consideration 
measures which, each those periods, might judged most 
conducive the repose and prosperity nations and maintaining the 
peace Europe. Sorel this clause are recognizable 
the influence Alexander and the application the Holy Alliance 
the attempt found European directorate which should 
based peace between monarchical states and the happiness nations. 
Mr. Webster points out that the treaty Chaumont was fact 
League Nations against France which all Powers, great and small, 
could look for protection’. persistent are great ideas policy. 

The general observations the end the volume under review will 
probably meet with the approbation impartial students history. 
can hardly expected statesmen charged with the direction 
national policy that they should adopt ideas and theories advance 
the epoch which their work cast. Mr. Webster says, work 
the Congress Vienna was dealt with faithfully the publicists 
its own time.’ Pradt, for instance, his little book bearing the date 
1815, and entitled Congrés Vienne, vigorously condemns the 
partition Saxony, which gave two-fifths that kingdom Prussia, 
and left its sovereign without adequate territory support the kingly 
title. Far better, his opinion, for both king and people, would have 
been allow Prussia annex the whole, and concentrate her defen- 
sive power, and transfer the king Saxony, himself Roman Catholic, 
the former ecclesiastical electorates the left bank the Rhine, 
instead handing over the inhabitants that region the tender 
mercies Prussia. The Hohenzollern dynasty gained, true, sufficient 
compensation for the loss the parts their Polish dominions taken 
from them Tilsit, but their realm remained wanting continuity. 
Pradt approved the annexation Norway the crown Sweden and 
Belgium Holland. would have preferred see the king 
Saxony indemnified with the territory which was assigned Prussia 
between the Rhine and the Weser, and the new kingdom the Netherlands 
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enabled extend the Rhine and the Moselle, while France could have 
been allowed retain the region between the Rhine and the right bank 
the Moselle, besides the whole Savoy and the county Nice. 
Denmark would have given Hamburg and Liibeck, for regarded the 
day usefulness the Hansa towns past, and also the Hanoverian 
territory the right bank the Elbe. The policy England, which 
had nothing ask the congress for herself, ought have been directed 
towards confining Russia the right bank the Vistula, preventing 
Austria from invading Italy, consolidating Prussia giving her the 
whole Saxony, extending the United Provinces the Rhine, and 
the emancipation Spanish America. 

Gentz also, who had been the protocollist and draftsman Vienna, 
nevertheless condemns the results the congress. says 


promettait une réforme générale systéme politique des garan- 
ties pour une paix éternelle, enfin retour produit que des restitu- 
tions décidées d’avance par force des armes,—des arrangements entre les Grandes 
Puissances peu favorables futur maintien paix Europe,— 
des revirements assez arbitraires dans possession des Etats moins considérables 
mais aucun acte d’un caractére plus élevé, aucune grande mesure salut 
public qui pit dédommager partie ses longues souffrances 
rassurer sur 


agreed with Pradt’s view the impolicy placing Prussia 
between the left bank the Rhine and France. his way Paris, 
after the battle Waterloo, found Bonn great dissatisfaction with 
Prussian rule, everywhere discontent, ill will, complaints monstrous 
burdens, conscription scale eight-fold greater than what had 
been during the period French domination. Cologne none the 
inns would receive him because was taken for Prussian general, but 
soon was discovered Austrian all doors were thrown open 
him. Gentz was evidently violently anti-Prussian, for one place says, 


sie bald mit den Franzosen fertig sein. Frecher ist nie gelogen worden, als auf jeder 
Seite dieser Zeitungen.* 


seems lose opportunity speaking evil the conduct Prussian 
officers and men. 1818 notes Aix-la-Chapelle that public opinion 
all the Rhine provinces favour the old order things, and 
finds general enthusiasm for the Emperor Francis because regarded 
its representative. untrue, according him, that the Prussian 
government hated because has yet set constitution. The 
immeasurable majority does not concern itself with that. People hate the 
Prussian government, sure, and that not little and unconcealedly, 
but for quite other reasons. can hardly regarded impartial 
witness. 

The Prussians, well known, distinguished themselves especially 
connexion with the demand made 1815 for the surrender the works 
art carried off the French during the last twenty years from the 
countries they had invaded. Mr. Webster says (p. 140) that Castlereagh 


inédites aux Hospodars Valachie, 153. 
Briefe Pilat, 22, dated January 1813. Ibid. 340. 
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proposed obtain reparation the payment indemnity and the 
return the works art which France had been allowed keep the 
first peace Paris. This, course, does not mean that there had been 
any treaty stipulation that effect. Sorel says, indeed, that the English 
were the first raise the question and quotes letter from 
Lord Liverpool July, expressing the desire the prince regent that 
these treasures should either returned the countries from which they 
had been taken (strangely enough) divided among the allies, the armies 
the coalition possessed regard them the same rights those 
which the French armies had acquired them. The reply Castlereagh, 
which Sorel also cites, 


not think you ought expect the Emperor Russia far you, especially 
regards pictures and statues. 

fact doubt whether the proposed measure the taste even the Austrians. 
doubt still more whether the king could maintain himself France if, after having 
presented himself the nation instrument for appeasing the allies, the latter 
throw him over this extent. The Duke Wellington regards the measure scarcely 


There does not seem any ground for assuming that the idea 
originated with Castlereagh, that received his approval. course 
nothing this matter was inserted the treaty, and the trophies 
French victories were carried off willy-nilly. 

might, perhaps, considered worth while re-examine the basis 
the statement (p. 84) that Castlereagh was favour guarantee 
the integrity the Ottoman empire. The passages referred con- 
tained Gentz’s Dépéches inédites convey the impression that their writer 
(which comes the same thing Metternich was highly desirous 
attaining this object. further letter January 1816 (p. 195 seq.) 
deplores that neither Vienna, nor subsequently Paris, had the 
allies entered into any positive stipulation respecting the integrity the 
Turkish possessions.. had frequently touched this subject Paris 
conversation with Castlereagh, who always replied that during the 
congress the Porte had positively refused any kind guarantee the 
allied powers, that had even received the offer with sort disdain, 
and that had appeared alarmed the idea England claiming 
exercise sort mediation its disputes with Russia that the most 
friendly proposals made the British ministers had not met with the least 
welcome. continues that his personal opinion this 
matter had always been strong, that had maintained the last 
moment that the powers ought have guaranteed the integrity the 
Porte, spite even its protests. had been question not the 
interests that power alone involved the greatest mutual interests 
the other courts was question object the highest importance 
for the general safety and for the stability European peace. 

Comparisons with present circumstances, such the author tells 
his preface has avoided, will naturally suggest themselves the 
intelligent reader, and may confidently expected that the measures 


Retranslated from the French. inédites, 199. 
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adopted the conference now sitting Paris will meet with more general 
approval than those the similar, but undoubtedly less important, 
gathering Vienna hundred years ago. The statesmen that day 
are hardly blamed because they made their arrangements accord- 
ance with the political principles vogue. The theory nationalities 
had not been then invoked any one weight the political world. 
Pradt just alludes the subject. Even century later the balance 
power was the principal preoccupation statesmen, most whom 
scouted the other doctrine, which they regarded being revolutionary 
character. 1864 find the Austrian minister for foreign affairs 
writing his ambassador Paris 


commencerai par faire observer Votre Altesse qu’au point vue spécial 
Autriche nous aurions plus grande répugnance contre toute mesure qui tendrait 
faire constater les des Duchés par appel vote des populations. 

est superflu, pense, vous développer les motifs qui nous font redouter 
toute nouvelle application principe que populaire doit constituer base 


Vous connaissez tous les dangers Autriche serait exposée admettait 
comme régle que les Etats doivent étre formés décomposés selon doctrine des 
nationalités les arréts suffrage universel. 

And the Duc Grammont, reporting the French government 
conversation the same period, writes 


Comte Rechberg s’est contenté faire observer que, sil’ Autriche admettait 
instant que les peuples nationalités différentes peuvent pas étre gouvernés 
par méme Souverain, elle souscrirait par cela méme son arrét mort, Empire 
n’étant proprement parler qu’une agglomération nations différentes 
sous méme sceptre. 

forecast which was reserved for our own times verify. 

hope that this publication will have wide circulation, and that 
may the means inducing Englishmen inform themselves more 
fully the history foreign politics than has been the practice 
the majority public men the past. Ernest 


Secret Frontiére, 1815-1871-1914; Charleroi. Par 
Député Calvados. (Paris: Bossard, 1918.) 


ENGERAND’s book gives foretaste the problems that will face 
historians the war. concerned with the defeats the French 
before the first battle the Marne, and with the fall Lille and the 
consequent occupation north-eastern France. His argument may 
summarized very briefly. After the defeats 1815 and 1871 the frontier 
France was constructed her enemies that was impossible for 
her armies take the offensive, while France was laid open invasion— 
1815 from the north and 1871 from the east. secret frontiére, 
Vobligation pour France défensive. This was realized the 
years following 1871, and system fortified defences was planned 
General Séré Riviéres but, while the government the republic re- 
mained pacifist, the military theorists the army gradually adopted the 
view that war everything must subordinated the offensive. The 
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Ecole Guerre was founded 1876. Engerand admits the excellent 
work the school training officers serious students transport and 
commissariat, but criticizes the system taught various grounds. 
thinks that too much attention was given the history war and too 
little the industrial aspect, that bureaucratic imitativeness was encour- 
aged the expense originality and inventiveness his main complaint, 
however, that the cult Napoleon led the preaching the offensive 
all costs, without consideration the necessities imposed the cha- 
racter the French frontier, and with little regard for the fact that 
unguarded frontier exposed the best coal and iron districts France 
enemy occupation. When General Négrier 1897 urged that the 
army parliamentary republic could not army the offensive, 
and that true French policy was think first defending the frontier 
and the industrial regions near Germany, was replied that the art 
war the art manceuvre. Mobility was important that heavy 
artillery was suspect. Engerand commits himself the statement 
(p. 155) that August 1914 the French field army had only heavy 
pieces against 700 for the German army. 

Séré Riviéres did effective and economical work from 1873 1879 
strengthening and the frontier, and his work explained 
the historian Tenot Défenses France (1882). Tenot 
believed that the next German invasion would the line 
Laon, and argued that the Oise gap, while could not wholly closed, 
could made difficult and narrow barriére between Maubeuge 
and Lille, while Lille could made entrenched camp, and the falaise 
Champagne could fortified second line defence the road 
Paris. The programme was suspended 1880 before the fortification 
the second line was complete, and during the next thirty years the French 
governments were faced double military problem, very much more 
difficult than Engerand seems inclined admit. They had first 
decide the probable line the next Germaninvasion. Would the neutrality 
neglect Lille and the northern frontier could justified. There was 
great division opinion this subject France, and there was force 
the argument that leave the Lille region weak was actually invite 
invasion through but ultimately the view prevailed that the 
Germans would not risk such attack, would lay their right open 
French counter-offensive its flank, and would risk the cutting into 
separate forces their northern and southern Hence 1913 the 
concentration was decided upon which was actually carried out 1914, 
when the counter-offensives were launched which seriously weakened 
the French army the first month the war. these offensives, and 
the loss Maubeuge, Engerand gives clear account can 
possible before the official information necessary for final judgement 
divulged. The French decision was proved wrong the success 
the first German invasion through Belgium. was wrong not much 
from faulty reasoning from defective knowledge. The French staff 
calculated that the German army attack could not exceed corps, 
and that with this number the right enveloping wing could not risk move- 
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ment farther north than the line Méziéres, and would not more than 
corps strength. August 1914 the Germans actually attacked with 
corps, and these fewer than were used for the great enveloping 
movement along and north the Meuse which French anticipations had 
ruled out unlikely. 

The other branch the military problem that faced the French may 
described the choice between the defensive principle aided fortifica- 
tions, and efficiency stimulated the offensive spirit. 
Engerand describes the problem were merely between the defen- 
sive and the offensive, and points the failure the first French 
attacks they proved his case. true that the decree 1913 laid 
down that n’admet plus dans conduite des opérations 
que offensive, but the French staff thought more than anything 
making rapid and perfect manceuvre, and they feared more 
than anything the cutting off large numbers fortresses, which had 
proved fatal 1870. Their success manceuvre was demonstrated 
the marvellous recovery the Marne after the very heavy defeats 
August. Military history proves that where the defensive principle 
exalted armies become sticky and slow, and cannot recover quickly from 
defeat, whereas the offensive spirit makes army always ready move, 
and, until morale broken, willing attack even after loss and with- 
drawal. Marshal Joffre’s reconcentration the Marne really the best 
justification the French school, and was the unanticipated strength 
the German army attack which made the war open badly for 
France. Until German superiority numbers had been wiped out 
decisive result could have been obtained any strategy. 

Engerand’s book well documented and great interest, and has 
good maps. The chapter Prélude diplomatique contains judicial 
consideration question that will much agitated future histories 
whether the tsar’s ukase July 1914 decreed general only partial 
mobilization. GREEN. 


The Rise the Spanish-American Republics, told the Lives their 
Appleton, 1918.) 


THE aim this book, stated the preface, furnish English 
readers outline the movement which culminated the establishment 
independent states the Spanish Indies, traced the biographies 
notable leaders’. historical background provided excellent 
introduction, clear and accurate. The seven biographies which follow are 
evidently meant rather interpret and elucidate the struggle for inde- 
pendence than narrate its whole course. Some attempt has been made 
supply sequence and proportion means digressions and shorter 
subsidiary biographies. Thus, whereas Mariano Moreno and San Martin 
are chosen the two representative Argentine figures, brief account 
Artigas interposed between them. This plan scarcely provides clear 
account the movement which culminated the assertion indepen- 
dence the congress 1816, nor the conflicting claims 
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which were settled the erection the Banda Oriental into indepen- 
dent republic Again Mexico are assigned the biographies 
Hidalgo and Iturbide and the gap between them hardly filled the 
brief account Morelos which inserted. Such lacunae are probably 
inseparable from the biographical method the work—a method which 
this case has much recommend it. For the one hand the many 
complicated and devious currents the struggle Spanish America are 
not easy trace and may perhaps thought hardly worth tracing 
detail except for specialists and the other hand, owing the collapse 
all order and the want any public experience politics beyond the 
limits municipal life, the issue these conflicts most parts depended 
chiefly the personal activities individual leaders. Thus there 
good reason for focussing attention upon historical portraits. The 
character and action the seven leaders are described with much skill 
and insight, and the work bears the stamp vigorous judgement, inde- 
pendent thought, and careful investigation—investigation the various 
Spanish-American republics well the libraries North America 
and Europe. The author does not hesitate condemn upon occasion. 
The Mexican movement under Hidalgo described bloody revolt 
the lower classes and Mr. Robertson sees that movement not only 
the birth spirit Mexican nationality but also the beginning 
Mexican anarchy. 

The latter part the book mainly concerned with the career 
Bolivar and here Mr. Robertson finds due scope for his powers his- 
torian. For the biography Bolivar almost contains itself the history 
the emancipation the five tropical republics Spanish South America. 
Thus, longer hampered the episodical method, the author here gives 
clear and comprehensive narrative that great struggle, which well 
introduced excellent biography Miranda, ‘the precursor 
The account the relations between Bolivar and San 
Martin, and the circumstances which led the retirement the 
Argentine commander 1822, admirable and well-balanced examina- 
tion difficult and, unless further documentary evidence 
discovered, there probably nothing add what said this book. 
Mr. Robertson well describes the visions, hopes, and aspirations Bolivar. 
also shows the real man, man many failings, but also great 
man who the space short life achieved great things. 

has been already said that the biographical plan the work involves 
omissions and occasional brevity allusion. Sometimes this brevity 
such may give rise misconceptions. From the statement 228 
that the ferocious Spaniard Boves, the head reactionary royalists, 
committed many acts cruelty against Venezuelans the reader would 
hardly suppose that these royalists were fact Venezuelan half-caste 
The description Cochrane 200 able and resourceful 
naval and the few words there devoted the naval war the 
Pacific appear hardly adequate. Both the extent and the character 
external aid and support seem underrated the remark 317 that 
‘the South Americans received little encouragement from foreign lands 
beyond surreptitious loans money from sympathizers England and 
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the aid filibusters from England and the United States’. There 
slight error describing Basil Hall English traveler’, whereas 
fact that officer commanded British frigate the west coast for two 
years and was thus brought touch with the authorities the ports. 
But just conclude with warm commendation the merits 
the book, which valuable contribution the study Spanish- 
American history. the present time, when these republics are taking 
their place among the nations the world, peculiarly fitting 
examine the movement which gave them birth. And this book has 
special value the fact that independent observer, pursuing sober 
and impartial historical inquiry, perceives and expounds the merits and 
the greatness the men who led that movement, particularly the large 
strategy San Martin and the many-sided genius Bolivar. 


Ton. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1918.) 


Mr. deals with pageantry show which had its root 
folk custom, and had its expression developed church and guild. 
its character popular institution that finds its interest, and 
devotes his pages description the Elements the Pageant (folk- 
mumming, processions, giants, allegorical and romantic characters, and 
forth), followed detailed account historical sequence its varied 
manifestations tournaments, disguisings, masques, and royal entries. 
the present volume there included account Elizabethan 
pageantry, and future volume promises trace the history the 
Lord Mayor’s Show’ and the growth the pageant the present day. 
Mr. Withington has brought together immense amount information 
which will valuable for reference, and has illustrated copious notes. 
must, however, confessed that the repetition detail often very similar 
tends grow wearisome, and one could wish that the author had found 
possible digest his material somewhat better and supply more philo- 
sophical history the growth pageantry. The notes also, valuable they 
are, would have been made more useful the exercise greater discrimina- 
tion they stand they give original sources and modern accounts com- 
bined together without indication their relative importance. Where the 
origina] source readily available does not seem necessary give 
references number modern writers who simply reproduce the same 
material nor does the repeated citation manuscript sources which have 
long since been printed seem any way necessary. But apart from 
such criticism all who are interested the subject will glad have 
copious mass information their disposal. Mr. Withington has 
been great pains make his account exhaustive possible and 
only occasionally that fault. his account the London 
Marching-watch has failed refer John Montgomery’s account, 
which was written 1585 and printed the fourth volume Furnivall’s 
edition Harrison’s England 1908. There Order the Marching 
Watch’ Harley MS. 3741. The Salisbury giant doubt called 
St. Christopher not account any particular heroic size figure, but 
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reference the medieval legend that Christopher was giant ft. 
The the Green’ still survived the May Day festivities 
London less than fifty years ago, when the present writer can remember 
seeing it. There was ‘entry’ the occasion Sigismund’s visit 
London 1416, though the notice the Brut meagre. There 
account the pageant for Philip Spain 1554, which gives some 
useful additional detail, the Chronicle printed Camden Miscellany, 
38. The origin ‘The George and Dragon’ and Elephant and 
Castle inn-signs surely rather heraldic than pageantic. The Bodleian 
about whom Mr. Withington puzzled 125, course the William 
Packington, who was the author one the French originals the Brut. 
Slighter slips are the reference 126 Nicholas Farringdon, who was 
not mayor February 1313, and coronation Queen Anne’ 


No. Episcopal Registers England and Wales, 
Municipal Records, J.C. No.3: Medieval 
Reckonings Time, No.4: The Public Record Office, 
No.6: The Logic History, (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1918-19.) 


Society for the Promotion Christian Knowledge had happy 
inspiration when commissioned such competent scholars Mr. Johnson 
and Dr. Whitney organize series little books, designed smooth 
the path the beginner undertaking independent investigations 
history and antiquities, and when encouraged historians established 
reputation deal with subjects with which their special work has made 
them cognizant. The extraordinary cheapness price will make them 
easily accessible the very class for which they are intended, and all 
interested the cultivation and organization historical research will 
wish well the enterprise. Certainly, can judge the five 
numbers that have reached our hands, the success the scheme seems 
assured. Four objects have been kept the editors before their minds. 
They divide the papers they are issuing into many main groups, 
dealing respectively with Methods Historical The Materials 
Auxiliary Studies’, and ‘Special Subjects and 
Though British history will naturally their main care, good 
notice that forthcoming publications will also concerned with the 
history our neighbours. The very brevity the books point 
their favour, for, the editors truly say, they stimulate independence 
thought more than voluminous tractates such the German scholar 
loves. 

the five volumes, three deal with materials. these Mr. Johnson’s 
sets forth with admirable clarity what its author wisely defines 
its purpose, namely, ‘such approximation the truth 
its scale demands’. Two presuppositions slightly impair its value. 
Mr. Johnson has imposed upon himself limitation, which has not 
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handed editor his collaborators, making primary purpose 
his booklet the indication how the ecclesiastical historian may 
use public records. Later on, shows that the limitation does not 
prevent him treating the contents the Record Office whole. 
has, however, caused him overload some his paragraphs with eccle- 
siastical illustrations. More dangerous his second presupposition 
the ultimate character the modern distinctions between 
and ‘administrative’, and tendency apply these categories 
the periods covered the earlier records. Thus Mr. Johnson one 
place distinguishes between the chancery documents administrative 
and those the exchequer judicial’, though soon corrects this 
error when describes with great skill the actual nature the surviving 
exchequer records. course one knows better than Mr. Johnson the 
essentially nature the early exchequer records apart 
from its plea Yet his remarks pp. 6-7 might make the beginner 
think the exchequer was all times fundamentally court law 
like the two benches. Perhaps the occasional signs haste dealing 
with the details the book may the cause these inadvertencies. 
But may permitted doubt whether letters close not 
opened without detaching the seal’, whether the privy seal ‘in early 
times never kept any register, whether all military and naval expenditure 
was ever controlled the king’s wardrobe, and whether the main source 
the early records Secretaries (king’s secretaries are course 
meant) found the unhappy modern collection styled Ancient 
may ask, too, when and where the Charter Rolls 
for the reigns Edward (p. 42) are printed. But little revision 
would easily remove these doubtful points very valuable pamphlet. 
specially commendable feature lucid exposition the Tudor 
changes administration, brought about the revival the chamber 
and the incorporation the offshoots that office with the exchequer 
under Queen Mary. There are things said this that are said nowhere 
else well. 

Mr. Fowler has discharged his task briefly yet adequately. The only 
omission his failure tell students how obtain access these records, 
which often difficult and should made easier. But when remember 
that the first complete register, that Archbishop Gray, was published 
recently 1872 may rejoice the progress made within less than 
fifty years. 

Professor Hearnshaw has difficult subject treat briefly, and has 
made things harder for himself including municipal records 
national archives’ records which incidentally afford information about 
municipal history. Moreover, sometimes tends enlarge his field 
include all local history. Thus his contention that Green and Freeman 
were pioneers the unexplored realm local institutions’ not very 
relevant the study municipal records which Green knew little and 
Freeman nothing all. Generally, however, Mr. Hearnshaw’s judgements 
are sound, though somewhat kindly, when, for instance, holds the 
printed London Letter Books models editing’. However that 
may be, they certainly not normally give both text and translation’. 
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Nor need they, being not edition, but professedly only calendars. 
few slips may noted for correction. The charter rolls not back 
far 1189 (p. 16), nor should charters the twelfth century treated 
under the heading Charter Rolls. Liebermann’s monumental Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen not yet incomplete (p. 15), far the text con- 
cerned; admirable glossary appeared 1912, and the work was 
finished third volume published last year, doubt after Dr. Hearnshaw 
wrote. There hortatory element Dr. Hearnshaw’s book which, 
somewhat tending irrelevance, adds its interest. 

Mr. Poole’s tract admirably begins the group devoted the studies 

auxiliary history. lucid, concise, authoritative, well arranged, and 
rigidly limits itself what practical value the student. All who 
have tried start class students the sources for medieval history 
know how impossible bring before pupils short and adequate 
introduction the technicalities medieval chronology. Mr. Poole’s 
book will save them such difficulties the future. What also 
wanted supplement its lessons similar booklet containing such 
things glossary saints’ days and other largely-used medieval dates, 
list regnal years for least the kings England, and perpetual 
calendar such find Giry’s Diplomatique, or, more compactly, 
Capelli’s Cronologia Calendario perpetuo. Armed with two such 
books the young medievalist might well have his side the essential 
material for medieval chronology. present has search among 
the second-hand bookshops for worn copy Nicolas Bond, who 
wrote too long ago quite date. Even then has still seek 
his perpetual calendar the English tongue handy format. 

The Methods Historical Work’ happily inaugurated Mr. Crump, 
who strikes both high and appropriate note. beginners may find its 
compression, allusiveness, and broad sweep somewhat difficult first 
reading, there are few old historical hands who will not receive real stimulus 
from its ripe wisdom. The discussion history inverse science 
and the analogy the methods geological and historical investigation 
are extremely well thought out. The warnings the anthropologist and 
his like the dangers the comparative method’ are particularly 
deserving attention. hard, however, entirely follow Mr. Crump’s 
distinction between chronicles written ‘for the information posterity 
and all official and legal documents ‘intended for contemporary use 
The classification requires even more qualification than makes, for 
grant land perpetuam rei memoriam not only immediate 
use. intended equally for the instruction posterity, not indeed 
history large, but the knowledge the particular transaction 
recorded. The dangers common form’ are soon appreciated but the 
memorial the transaction material for history, and need scarcely 
hesitate say that was designed such. 
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ANDREADES, Athens, whose treatise 
the economic administration the Ionian Islands under Venetian rule 
was reviewed these pages four years has brought out the first 
volume comprehensive study Greek public economy from the 
heroic age down the foundation the modern kingdom rijs 
1918). was moved write the present large book the lack 
any such treatise except for Athens and the Ptolemies, and justly 
points out the special practical importance Byzantine, Turkish, and 
Venetian economics, because they explain numerous points the existing 
Greek fiscal system, and particularly since the annexation Macedonia 
and Epeiros 1913, which formed the natural sequel the incorporation 
Thessaly and the district Arta 1881. Nearly one-half this 
volume accordingly devoted the Byzantine period, which 
Professor gives admirably exhaustive and accurate biblio- 
graphy. then treats Byzantine public expenditure—the number 
and salaries the public officials, the military and naval budgets, the 
upkeep the court, the endowments the church, the sums allotted 
philanthropic and educational purposes, and the municipal finance the 
capital. has read widely several languages, and the result his 
reading provide excellent summary what the specialists have 
written upon all these various branches Byzantine finance. His style 
clear, and the printing the book very creditable the Greek press 
war-time. His object not much the propounding new theories 
the collection and co-ordination what scattered writers have contributed 
this subject. The digest thus produced serviceable addition 
modern Greek historical literature and constitutes one many proofs 
that the neglect their medieval history, which Finlay and 
poulos sorrowfully ascribed the Greeks, has ceased, and that Greece 
justly proud her Byzantine, well her classical ancestry. Readers 
the present work will realize that the Byzantine Empire was not the 
feeble creation which was once the fashion depict it, but that kept 
alive the torch civilization time when western Europe was 


The Mémento des Sources hagiographiques Bretagne, 

des fondateurs des primitifs (du siécle) not historical, and 

does not claim history, and therefore can but briefly reviewed 
Ante, xxx. 157. 
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here. catalogue 215 names Breton saints with few royal 
and other important persons, arranged numerically, and compartments 
alphabetically. Under each name, after short description, follows 
complete bibliography, including mention any printed book 
manuscript the saint’s life which may have existed, still exists. 
The books which such bibliography refers are conveniently described 
pp. 11-26. Writers any subject for which limited material remains 
are tempted increase the bulk their book introducing matter 
names connected only remotely, all, with their subject; and 
this principle such non-Breton personages the Scottish St. Columba, 
and the Irish St. Columbanus, and some more names, the connexion 
which with Brittany very difficult find, are admitted into the list. 
There voluminous index, but unfortunately the vast majority 
references are not pages this book, but pages tom. the 
curious and inconvenient arrangement. Nevertheless the book may 
recommended use all students Breton hagiography and, 
more limited extent, Breton history generally. 


paper The Origin the Ancren Riwle (reprinted from the 
Publications the Modern Language Association America, xxxiii. 
1918) Miss Hope Emily Allen gives reasons for identifying the establishment 
for which the work was written with the hermitage Kilburn, founded 
the abbot and convent Westminster, late the reign Henry There 
are philological difficulties assigning the Riwle early date the 
time Stephen, but Miss Allen brings out series remarkable agree- 
ments between the conditions presumed the book and the details 
known about the hermitage and the fact that the existing manuscripts 
belong the thirteenth century and later may help explain the features 
which have led scholars place the composition nearly hundred years 
after the date proposed Miss Allen, but this question which 
not venture offer opinion. Incidentally the paper has great value 
for the light throws monastic observances the twelfth century, 
the time when the Augustinian rule was winning acceptance and the 
Cistercian order was being planted England. 


Constantinople, ses Cités Franques Levantines (Paris: Bossard, 
1918) Bertrand Bareilles has given vivid and, many ways, 
informing picture the life the Christian and Jewish populations 
the city and its suburbs. The Turks are excluded, because reserving 
them for companion volume. The book not compilation; 
throughout record the personal impressions acute and dis- 
passionate observer who knows his Constantinople intimately. the 
three chapters which are specially devoted the character and aspirations 
the Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, that the Jews the best, and the 
most interesting because deals with the relations Berlin Zionism 
with the Committee Union and Progress. the sketch Armenian 
history, the part played Armenians the Eastern Empire, high 
offices and the throne itself, should aot have been omitted. would 
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have been convenient the reader the statistics the population had 
been given comparative table, like that which Professor Soteriades 
compiled for his Ethnological Map (1918). Turkish statistics are course 
untrustworthy, but they give the means forming rough estimate. 
Bareilles (p. 272) states that two-thirds the population are rayas. 
Taking the figures Mr. Soteriades, which apply 1912, this 
over-estimate for the sanjak Constantinople, whereas the suburbs 
(the sanjaks Skutari and Chatalja) are included under-estimate. 
One the most instructive chapters that the use French the 
schools. Bareilles does not conceal his preoccupation with the prospect 


There always much interesting material gathered from the old 
chapter acts the secular cathedrals and when these are handled with 
skill, such that Canon Cole his edition the Chapter Acts 
the Cathedral Church St. Mary Lincoln, 1536-47 (Lincoln 
Record Society, vol. xiii, Horncastle, 1917), the result very attractive 
volume. His introduction deals with the principal personages the 
chapter, the incomes, the circumstances immediately surrounding the 
present series acts, and the traces which they exhibit the remoter 
occurrences which were making new England the time. large part 
the acts naturally concerned with routine business, leases, presenta- 
tions benefices, installations, and the like. These are dealt with sum- 
marily but even the formal documents points interest emerge. 
mere grant next presentation that the royal title supreme 
head first figures, being curious coincidence, whether designed 
undesigned, grant Cromwell and two his relations. curious 
also that, here elsewhere, the bishop grantor stipulates that the 
notorious Dr. Layton should not presented. Apart from the odium 
which attached him for his dirty work connexion with the suppression 
the monasteries, Lincoln had its own knowledge him, for was one 
the archdeacons the diocese. But prebendary should not be, the 
bishop the dean and chapter could prevent it. Curious also are the 
changes the style Bishop Longland, reflecting the changes the day. 
Early 1537 signs episcopus, but the end the year pustor 
later remains pastor, but signs once episcopus pastor, merely 
Longlond. August 1545, i.e. shortly before the death 
Henry, reverts the signature episcopus. 1540 begins 
describe himself ‘fortified the supreme ecclesiastical authority 
the king’; and shortly afterwards the dean and chapter follow suit. 
There are many interesting points about which further elucidation 
the editor would have been welcome. For example, what meant when 
the chapter, January 1541, appoint two their number act their 
proctors appear before the king his parliament held his city 
Westminster What the exact value the manumissions recorded 
here Clearly there are many things the volume claiming the interest 
various sorts cannot expected that any editor will 
deal with them all. this case the commentary but still more 
valuable the text the book itself. 
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scholarly essay character’ prefixed his collection 
characters (Characters from the Histories and Memoirs the Seventeenth 
Century. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918) Mr. Nichol Smith points out 
the connexion between the rise character-writing England and the 
contemporary effort improve our writing history. From chronicles 
events interest was transferred the lives those who fashioned them, 
and the storms and changes the seventeenth century impelled men 
record what they knew those their own time who had played con- 
spicuous parts them: they portrayed their characters. This new 
development owed nothing its rise and form French character- 
writing, which have some account here, though was possibly 
stimulated our character-writers followed classical and especially 
Roman models. Mr. Nichol Smith gives critical estimate their achieve- 
ments, the masterpieces Clarendon, and the work Sir Philip 
Warwick, Burnet, and others the same field. Not every one will agree 
with his admiration Halifax’s character Charles II, which reprints 
about half; inordinately long and the author’s additions his 
proper subject, remarks the qualities themselves attributed the 
king, and lack vividness and decision touch blur his portraiture. 
The excerpts whole are delightful: nearly half come from Clarendon 
the others each one has some claim place, though may 
humble one, gallery adorned the great artist’s triumphs 
delineation. The editor’s historical notes, which, with wise discretion, 
has placed the end his volume, add much the pleasure and profit 


Professor Kennedy Toronto University has edited volume 
Documents the Canadian Constitution (Oxford: University Press, 
1918), which will service students Canadian history. The early 
portion the volume almost exclusively taken from the two volumes 
relating the years 1759-91 and 1791-1818, edited the Canadian 
Archivist, Dr. Doughty, the one case with Mr. Shortt, the other with 
Mr. McArthur, and some other the material will also found Canadian 
Constitutional Development. But Mr. Kennedy throws welcome light the 
period between 1820 and the Rebellion very useful extracts from 
documents contained Christie’s scarce History Lower Canada, and 
reprint the more important passages the Report the House 
Commons Committee 1828. seems that the Librarian the 
Legislative Library Toronto has had the happy thought binding 
together separate volumes the British Parliamentary Papers relating 
Canada, and these also Mr. Kennedy has made good use. The book 
does not contain historical introductions and the notes are very brief 
they are, however, always illuminating and the point. 


The French Revolution English History, Brown, M.A. 
(London: Crosby Lockwood, 1918), posthumous work which well 
deserved publication. consists series studies the radical 
movement 1780-99, with glance subsequent events. But even 
the last two chapters, dealing briefly with the times reaction the 
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years 1800-20, display sureness touch and everywhere the work en- 
thusiasm tempered sound judgement. Sympathy with the grievances 
the democrats did not blind the author their imprudences and short- 
comings. Perhaps under-estimated those Muir, whose visits Paris 
and Belfast early 1793 warranted the suspicion that was planning 
rebellion. But Margarot duly castigated, and Davison Sheffield 
admitted have prepared for physical force. the whole, Mr. Brown 
was justified stating (pp. 148-9) that British democrats advocated only 
constitutional methods, only small minority dabbling desperate 
expedients. failed, perhaps, ascribe enough influence the alarming 
events then occurring France. The presentation seditious addresses 
certain English constitutional clubs the French Convention the 
autumn 1792 warranted precautionary measures the part Pitt and 
Grenville, especially that assembly November 1792 issued provocative 
decrees which preluded its declaration war February 1793. 
Further, the threats several clubs the spring 1794 summon 
convention could not passed over government, especially view 
the Reign Terror then its height France. Pitt accused 
‘panic’ prosecuting those who advocated convention and similar 
measures but its assembly would probably have led serious bloodshed. 
However, the author vindicates Pitt from the extreme charge stirring 
panic order facilitate the coalition with the Portland Whigs. 
Mr. Brown owed much previous works the subject, especially 
Dr. Veitch’s Genesis Parliamentary Reform; but freshness outlook 
imparts this volume interest distinctly its own. Re. 


article reprinted from the Journal History and Politics 
the Influence Wheat and Cotton Anglo-American Relations during the 
Civil War, Professor Schmidt uses ‘economic interpretation’ 
history. points thereby moral neglected his countrymen their 
attitude isolation, has been shown both foreign policy first 
pursued towards recent great events and their methods study 
‘critical periods’ their past development. tells afresh the story 
one such notable episode, with the object exhibiting clearly and empha- 
sizing duly the fundamental significance wheat and links 
binding together America and England during the Civil War. Great 
Britain was then economically dependent the supply from the United 
States these two staple commodities and this double dependence 
was fortunately recognized Englishmen the moment when 
‘intervention’ behalf the Confederacy was most seriously threatened 
far cotton was concerned, Mr. Schmidt does more than repeat 
with clearness and force, and support with full apparatus references 
footnotes, familiar tale. The suffering Lancashire, borne heroically 
sympathizers with the North, was directly due its dependence 
supplies cotton from the South, which believed, with reason, that this 
must secure British interference. Export was pro- 
hibited and destruction ordered. Blockade the Southern ports the 
Union navy threatened ‘famine’, which might relieved, some 
extent, through the stimulus given the search for alternative sources 
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supply and the production, preference, finer fabrics needing less 
raw material. More effective help was found the extension the linen 
and woollen industries and attention was directed Bright and others 
the probable inadequacy slave labour future guarantee perma- 
nent supply well moral and political considerations. What, 
however, more novel, and not less prominent the revision offered 
Mr. Schmidt, the part played the economic drama wheat, with its 
counteracting influence supplied the North the cotton exported 
withheld from the South. Diplomacy, the proclamation emancipa- 
tion from slavery, and military victories were potent aids the Union 
but Great Britain’s dependence Northern wheat, which was accentuated 
during the cotton famine, may, affecting the maintenance neutrality, 
properly said have been hitherto overlooked. the establishment 
this point, reference statistical fact and recorded opinion, 
Mr. Schmidt devotes the second part his article. shows how, 
contrast with cotton, the need for American wheat the part England 
grew her dependence imports increased and other sources failed 
fill the gap. The North this juncture had surplus, because the 
Southern market was closed; and, fact, wheat went Britain 
augmented quantities. Intervention might have cut off this bread supply 
controlled the North recognition the South could have relieved the 
cotton famine. Agricultural experts like Caird and public men such 
Cobden saw and explained the situation but the Northern wheat may 
properly regarded the decisive factor’ counterbalancing the influence 
cotton, and Mr. Schmidt has earned the thanks historical students 
the stress has laid the circumstance. has imparted fresh 
interest giving new turn old story. 


The Readjuster Movement Virginia (New Haven, Connecticut 
Yale University Press, 1917) Dr. Charles Chilton Pearson gives concise 
account political issues and party struggles Virginia during the twenty 
years that immediately followed the civil war. those years financial 
questions were the utmost importance exhausted and devastated 
state. And the financial questions that which was most prominent was 
the treatment the public debt which Virginia had gradually accumulated 
over three-quarters century persistent policy internal improve- 
ments. The Readjusters wished scale down the principle that the 
State’s creditors ought share the general loss which the war had 
occasioned, and the end they succeeded some extent giving effect 
their policy. Their objects, however, were not simply financial, but 
broadly democratic, and their policy and period power played impor- 
tant part the remoulding the life the state. Dr. Pearson has 
made extensive researches and digested and arranged his matter well. 


Dr. Keith has added his services connexion with the study 
imperial problems editing two little volumes Selected Speeches 
and Documents British Colonial Policy (London: Milford, 1918). The 
result is, some extent, disappointing, because exigencies space forbade 
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the addition any but the most meagre whilst without explana- 
tory notes many the documents here reproduced will mean little the 
ordinary reader. Again, sometimes difficult see what principle 
the selection has been made. Why should the Quebec Act given full 
and not the Constitutional Act What need there for the text the 
American Declaration Independence volumes dealing with the 
constitutional evolution the new empire? Elgin’s general views 
imperial relations might have been better represented than the dispatch 
dealing with the particular trouble arising out the passing the Rebel- 
lion Losses Compensation Act. Mr. Chamberlain’s and Lord Crewe’s 
speeches the introduction the Commonwealth Bill and the Union 
South Africa Bill the British Parliament, interesting they are, can 
hardly taken adequate accounts the details these measures. 
The passage from Galt’s report vindicating the right self-governing 
colony master its own house matters relating the tariff 
extreme importance but the additional pages arguments and figures 
show that the particular tariff question was not protectionist 
character might well have been omitted, possessing merely ephemeral 
interest. the chapter ‘The Unity the Empire’, room should, 
surely, have been found for extracts expressing the views those, like 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Deakin, who sought promote that unity 
the line trade reciprocity. Whatever our views with regard the 
possibility imperial federation, hardly fair take the expression 
the ideals imperial federationists the confused and uncertain proposals 
Sir Joseph Ward the imperial conference 1911; and General Smuts’s 
views, with regard the future the British Empire, were more strikingly 
and eloquently expressed elsewhere than the imperial war conference 
1917. Enough, however, criticism the fact remains that Dr. Keith, 
from the storehouse his knowledge, has unearthed many documents 
undoubted value the student imperial politics and that these are 
given the reader the price which would pay for two lb. meat. 


Mr. Marriott has collected number articles contributed 
him various periodicals during the war his volume, The European 
Commonwealth, Problems Historical and Diplomatic (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1918). represents good journalism and good history, though 
possibly too full detail and too discursive grip the general reader’s 
mind all occasions. Thus, sketch Polish history involves discus- 
sion whether there any analogy with Ireland. The point, however, 
only brings into relief Mr. Marriott’s obvious wish justice all 
creeds—even the British anti-conscriptionist war-time, and the German. 
His book mine information, and reflects his abundant knowledge 
modern history. the reference the treaty Oliva (1660) 
should rightly made that Wehlau (1657). Mr. Marriott supports 
organic and coherent federation’ for the British empire. true 
(as here alleged) that ‘there can security for the independence 
small states save the acceptance and extension the federal principle 
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The Handbook Manuscripts the Library Congress (Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1918) most useful guide the manuscript 
contents the library. The object its authors has been present the 
whole resources the division comprehensive way, for the practical 
use the writer, reader, scholar, and student’. The manuscripts are 
described under various headings, subject headings journals, diaries, &c., 
names persons, states, and general subject index given the begin- 
ning and detailed index the end the volume. The library has vast 
collection manuscripts relating American history which now being 
much enriched transcripts from European archives. The handbook 


attention has been called three charges plagiarism against 
Mr. Doubleday made implied the article Barons’ and 
Peers’ the October number (pp. After careful examination 
the facts appears that these charges are not substantiated. 
Other matters raised the same article will, understand, dealt with 
Mr. Doubleday separate form. 

Ep. 


CORRECTIONS THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


For the saint’s epitaph read the hymn Bede, iv. 20. 
116, line For Siam read Hsi-an. 
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